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INTRODUCTION. 


In addressing ourselves to the readers of the Amateur for the 
purpose of introducing it into their family circles, we have one great 
advantage in preference to other editors, we are not speaking to the 
public, and our readers will, we trust, kindly overlook many deficien- 
cies, which, as a matter of course, must occur in its following pages, 
written only by amateurs. If we were addressiug the public, waiting 
that judgment, which a righteous criticism would give us, we would 
at once lay down our pen and refer our readers to the many able 
writers, contributing to the Newspapers and Magazines of the 
present day. : 


Our object is to awaken more interest for amateur productions. 
Modesty, we feel sure, keeps many a talented person back from 
writing. We want to give such amateurs a chance to come to the 
light. We will neither give unworthy praise nor undeserved blame, 
we will not criticise at all, but we trust, that contributors out of love 
for the art itself will do their best to improve their style and bring 
their thoughts clearly and pointedly before their readers. They 
should work their writings out, more in order to improve their own 
minds, than others, and they should set an example to their friends 
of what can be done, when done with love and assiduity. 


We shall feel sincerely obliged to our readers, if they will kindly 
use their endeavours to further our aim. Why should not amateur 
productions be cultivated in family circles as well as music, drawing, 
and other arts, which contribute to improve and refine the mind ? 


We hope our Amateur will impel our readers not only to read, 
but carefully to study the style of our best authors, (for, as it is 
true) that no one can write well without much practice, so also is it 
true, that thoughtful reading of classical writings is a great help in 
doing it. 


And with these few words of introduction, we launch our friend 
into the unknown future, hoping that he will meet a kind reception, 
and, as years pass by, may grow in strength, wisdom, and stature. 


A COACH-RIDE 


AND WHAT CAME OF IT. 
A TALE, 
By OLIVE FANSHAWE. 


CHAPTER LI. 


THE weather was cold—very cold even for the time of the 
year, and the air was so bleak and cutting, that the snow, 
‘instead of remaining in heavy masses, had drifted off the 
higher ground into the pathway, and rendered locomotion 
of any kind very difficult. The old coach, that ran every 
day from the market town of Winborne to the neighbour- 
ing villages of Upper and Lower Norbury, was lumbering 
along the highroad at so slow a pace, that the passengers, 
and particularly those outside, mentally and openly anath- 
emised the weather, roads, horses, and even the coach- 
man himself, who, wrapped up in his greatcoat, handled the 
ribbons with much contentment, and whilst addressing 
numerous cheering remarks to his next companion, a 
slight delicate lad of seventeen, heeded little the uncompli- 
mentary speeches and oaths from behind, for the delay, 
which, after all, was not his fault. It was growing late in 
the afternoon, and the darkness was increased by the 
flakes of snow, which began to fall again, when the coach 
drew up at “The Golden Lion,” the principal inn of the 
straggling hamlet of Upper Norbury, situated about three 
miles from the other village—no inconsiderable distance 
whilst the roads were so blocked-up. There were a few 
outside passengers who alighted at the inn, but most were 
going on to Lower Norbury, and the guard, with some 
hesitation, spoke to the coachman, who was drinking off 
some brandy and water after making the lad by him take 
a pull or two— 


“T say, what’s to be done? here’s the parson’s brother, 
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Mr. Bridges, is going on, and he’s too ill to ride outside, 
and every place inside is taken, and he wants particular to 
get to the parsonage to-day, and this is his last chance ? 
what’s to be done, I say?” and honest Tom Bowles 
scratched his head in unmistakable vexation, for he knew 
by his own feeling, that a man liked to be with his wife 
and “little uns ” at Christmas time, and Mr. Bridges had 
not seen his for many a long month. The coachman spoke 
decisively in a clear hearty voice— 


“Tell the inside passengers about Mr. Bridges, and there | 
is sure to be one good Christian enough to give up his seat, 
and look sharp about it, Tom, for we’re an hour late.” 


The guard opened the door—“ Is there any gentleman as 
would kindly give up his seat inside for our parson’s 
brother ? he’s ill, and bein’ Christmas Eve, he wants to get 
home to his good lady to-night!” 


“He shouldn’t travel, if he’s so bad,” was the only response 
from a stout red faced man in the corner, who, wrapped 
up in his rough “dreadnought” and comforter, just lifted his 
eyes from his newspaper without any intention of moving 
for anyone. The guard turned with a look of disgust to 
the other male occupant of the sixth seat, a young fellow, 
who stared insipidly through his eye-glass, as the same 
request was made— 


“Not I,” he replied, with a faint attempt at a joke, “I’ve 
paid inside fare and mean to keep my seat, what’s the 
page: brother to me, that I should act the parson by 

im? I ain’t a parson, he, he, he!” and he laughed as 
though he were showing his wit in declining to do a simple 
deed of Christian kindness. Tom Bowles muttered an in- 
dignant oath, and was. closing the door, when a young lady, 
who sat opposite the last speaker, said eagerly :— 


“Guard, I am quite willing to let the invalid gentlemen 
have my place. I am well wrapped up, and .itis a pity 
he should not get home to-night. Please take my rug!” 


“ Now, miss, ’tisn’t fit you should ride outside such a cold 
night,—no, no! thank you all the same for offering, Mr. 
Bridges must stay here till after to-morrow, since these 
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gentlemen,” with marked emphasis, “ won’t give up their 
places.” 


The young man with the eye-glass fidgetted, and 
looked irresolute, but before he had time to make up his 
mind, the young lady rose from her seat, and, drawing her 
cloak round her shoulders, gave the ouard her umbrella. 


“Do not say another word, guard, I can ride outside per- 
fectly well, and it is not far to Lower Norbury is it P 


“ A matter of three mile or more, miss,’ was his answer, 
as he, rather reluctantly, took her rug and umbrella and 
helped to alight. “ But I will say you are a good Christian 
young lady, and Pll take care you shan’t get harm from 
your kindness.”—“ Here’s this young lady,” he continued 
to the coachman, “has offered to give up her seat—them 
two gentlemen couldn’t do it; oh! no! they was much too 
afeared of spoiling their beautiful complexions this cold day, 
so they let her come instead.” 


“Who were they ?”’ asked “coachy”’ in a low stern voice 
as he took rug and umbrella from the guard, and made 
room for the unselfish girl on the box seat. 


The guard’s reply was equally low—“ Farmer Hobbs 
from the Dyke Farm, and Young Jackson just come down 
from London. Won't the cold half kill the young lady?” 


“ Old Hobbs is always a selfish old dog, so I am not sur- 
prised about him, but as to the young cur, I swear, 
he deserves a thorough good horse-whipping, he _ shall 
get it someday too, Tom.” “Just get a foot warmer, will 
you, and unstrap those furs at the back young man,’ 
turning to the lad, by his side, with a smile, then address- 
ing the bright- faced girl, who stood still in the snow: 
“ Please put your foot on the lowest step, miss; then give 
me both your hands, and I'll soon swing you up—it must be 
confoundedly cold waiting there in the drift, take care! 
what! afraid of the horses are you? they won’t move— 
how you must spring, you know.” 


(To be continued.) 


5 
THE OWL. 


Where dwells the Owl? in the cosiest nook 

Of a grey old wall by the side of a brook, 

And all day long the Owl doth look 

With half shut eye, 

So quaintly sly, 

At the lights and shadows, that shimmer between 
The shifting leaves of the Ivy green. 


He loves his home in the Castle Keep, 

Buried in shadows, warm and deep, 
Undisturbed by the sun, if he chooses to sleep, 
And it is but right, 

As he wakes all night, 

That he should be refreshed by having his winks 
In the warm daytime—at least, so he thinks ! 


He’s fond of the country and heavy his frown, 
As the rippling brook keeps bearing down 
Waifs, strays, odds and ends from the neighbouring town : 
He feels they intrude 

On his thoughtful mood, 

Whilst his plump little Owlets, brought up upon mice, 
Think Papa a great “bore” and the World very nice! 


Hurrah! for the Owl, when the moon shines out, 
For then ’tis his time to fly about ; 

Though the saucy birds in the daytime flout, 
What cares he! 

He’s up for “a spree,” 

Refreshed by his rest all the livelong day, 

He'll amuse himself now in his own funny way. 


The friends of the sick, they listen in fear, 

As he hoots three times his warning drear, 

And they know what it means, that death is near. 
_ Then he merrily screams, 

And the rich man’s dreams 

Are haunted by robbers and murdering hands, 
Whilst the dew of fear on his forehead stands. 
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From amongst the dark fir trees glimmers the glare 
Of his great green eyes on a loving pair: 

A promising youth and a maiden fair, 

Holding discourse 

On love of course, 

And pledges and promises ; hopes, and sighs 
Unnumbered pass ‘neath the Owl’s green eyes. 


Ah! many a thing the Owl doth know, 

Many a thing that’s passing below, 

Though he looks so quaint and seems so slow; 
And many a tale, 

Be sure without fail, 

Goes home with him to his round-eyed mate 
As a kind of excuse for his staying out late! 


Junius GREY. 


FROM ABROAD. 


LETTERS TO A FRIEND, 


By A. ALEXANDER. 
Ai 


Ohta sateen I landed in Naples. It was very cold, 
although in May, and I saw nothing of the smiling Italian 
sky, so far-famed for its beauty. Vesuvius was in a bad 
humour, it was clear, and he would not take off his hat to 
bid me welcome.* He appeared to me like one of 
those sulky persons, who, when they are in a ruffled 
frame of mind, are immoveable in any way. How I should 
have liked to see him “ quick,” (quick persons are preferable 
to sulky ones after all) he might have thrown up stones, 
ashes, lava, yea, even spit fire—being ata safe distance 
from him, I would not have minded it a whit! Under such 


* When Vesuvius is overclouded, the Italians say he has his hat on. 
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circumstances, I took no further notice of him till the next 
day, when he was smiling in all his glory. The sun threw 
its bright rays on the pretty towns and villages situated at 
his foot, and everything seemed happiness and delight. 
How easy to be happy, when we have sunshine and every 
thing we require, I thought, and Vesuvius evidently shared 
my opinion. It was a majestic view. 


The situation of Naples is splendid. Driving in the 
city up and down the many hills, you have a great variety 
of imposing views. The Royal Palaces are well worth 
seeing, so is the Museum, where many things from Pompeii 
are kept. The Opera in “ Don Carlos” is excellent and 
the Ballet charming. I was there every night and saw 
just the last performance. The Prima Donna, Auguste 
Vitali, sang beautifully, bouquets showered around her, 
some containing precious jewels, from her admirers. She 
was encored five or six times and exhibited much grace in 
thanking the audience, without being in the least coquettish, 
she was graceful and most charming in all her movements. 
I shall never forget that evening, her powerful voice is still 
ringing in my ears when I write this. 


I spent a day in Pompeii, a very interesting day 
indeed. Strange to say, the native cities, which you at the 
present day see in China, are something in the same style: 
narrow streets, small rooms, and narrow entrances. Of 
course, the Chinese have not the everlasting pictures on 
the walls, and the fine statues, which you see here, but 
each yard has a pond like to the rich natives in China. 
The public bathing hall is well preserved. There are 
arrangements for cold, as well as for hot water, and some 
of the iron pipes for the latter are still preserved. Like to 
the Pyramids in Egypt, here are specimens of food fossilized, 
such as cheese, bread, grain, etc. Just before leaving, I 
-had a view of the whole city from a high point. Only 
about the half of the old Pompeii is dug out, and it will 
- take a long time before they will finish, as they work slowly 
and cautiously. On that part, which has not yet been ex- 
cavated, stood some corn taller than myself, through which 
I passed returning to the station. You will be surprised, 
when I tell you, that Mr. A....... with whom I went had 
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never been in Pompeii before, although a native of Naples. 
Pompeii is only half-an-hour by rail from Naples. 


The journey from Naples to Rome was the most 
charming one I ever experienced. It is impossible for me 
to describe the beautiful scenery, always changing to the 
eye of the admiring spectator. I passed through an open 
valley, surrounded by high mountains, covered with all 
shades of green; and a moment afterwards another 
landscape, equally charming, though differing in style, 
fascinated me. 


Far out in the horizon, blended with the clouds, the 
shining snow mountains glittered like silver. I drew nearer 
and nearer and enjoyed in anticipation that moment, when 
I, from the foot of the mountain, should behold this 
magnificient prospect. However, the train made a sudden 
curve, thereby disappointing my great expectations, but ma 
few minutes more a new attracting and imposing view 
reconciled me to my temporary deprivation. It was sunset. 
Thinking of old times, the sunsets I saw in my childhood 
came back with all their charms, now seeing the sun in its 
purple: glory bathing in rosy tints the lovely landscape 
which lay before me, I almost thought to hear the church 
bells of my fatherland chiming a farewell to the setting 
sun. I saw my dear home-ones gathered together, although 
separated by many miles, we were united in spirit. The 
sun sank lower and lower. Darkness soon prevailed. I 
prepared for the night, and being an excellent sleeper, even 
in a railway carriage, I soon rejoined in dreams those, who 
on earth I love best. 


In order to cover printing expenses, it has been found 
necessary to fix the price of “The Amateur” at 6d. per 
copy, which can be remitted in Postage Stamps; should 
there be a sufficient number of subscribers, the issues 
will be cosiderably enlarged and appear every month. 


Any communications should be addressed to the 
Editor of “'The Amateur,” Postbox No. 26, Gloucester, 


Ghe Amateur. 
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A COACH-RIDE 


AND WHAT CAME OF IT. 
A TALE, 
Bry OLIVE FANSHAWE. 


CHAPTER I. (continued.) 


Tue girl drew back one moment, till she saw the step, 
then summoning up her courage, she placed her foot on it 
and held out her hands, which were grasped the same 
instant in the coachman’s warm strong fingers, divested 
temporarily of the thick driving-gloves. She was held 
tightly and securely till she found herself standing in front 
of him, while he ordered the lad to move down and let her 
sit between them. 

“You'll be more sheltered so: now step over young 
lady: don’t mind standing on my feet, you won’t hurt 
me,” he added, laughing, as she shook her head and moved 
with the utmost care to her seat, over which were laid some 
rich sables which the coachman wrapt right round her, and 
which, with the addition of her own rug, kept her as warm 
and comfortable as possible. In fact, Anabel Mellor liked 
the change to the fresh air—biting though it was—after 
being cramped for some hours in the corner of the coach, 
with a fat woman snoring by her side, and the insipid youth 
opposite ogling her through his eyeglass, and striving to 
strike up a conversation with the bright-eyed pleasant- 
looking girl who was so sociable with all but himself. 

“Oh! yes, decidedly this was far preferable,’ thought 
she, “to be sitting between a pleasant civil coachman, and 
a gentlemanly lad, a few years her junior, who was most 
anxious to be polite without being obtrusive, whilst she 
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could see all the bustle in and about the inn consequent 
on the arrival and prolonged stay of the one event in their 
daily life,—the Winborne Coach.” The scene was pictu- 
resque too, and reminded her of tales she had read about 
the old staging days, when railways there were none, and 
the inns were models of comfort, which it would be well 
for our landlords of modern hotels to study—the stout 
jolly-looking host, with his hands behind him, superintend- 
ing and suggesting all possible comforts for the short 
journey of the invalid, who came out leaning on the arm of 
the kind landlady, and attended by boots and chambermaid, 
who imitated their master and mistress in their indifference 
to the inclement state of the weather when they could do 
anyone a service. The guard came out with his lantern in 
one hand, and the foot warmer in the other—he stopped a 
moment to exchange a joke and hearty Christmas greeting 
with “mine host,’ and the flickering light of the lamp 
over the door, threw their figures into strong relief, ren- 
dered more vivid by the falling snow beyond —which almost 
hid the thick belt of firs stretching far away on the left 
into the darkness. 7 

“Tis one of the bitterest Christmas Eves I recollect 
since the snowstorm forty-five years gone, when the coach 
got upset at Norbury Dip, and all the accidents come here,” 
so said Mr. James Smith, the present landlord of “The 
Golden Lion,” who was but a lad when the disaster hap- 
pened which brought so much custom to the inn, and, 
indeed, laid the foundation of its present prosperity. 

“ You see,” he continued to Tom Bowles, who had heard 
the tale a hundred times before, “the gentleman (Captain 
Aylmer he was then) as was going to marry Miss 
Rosamond down to the Court, was hurt and brought in 
here, and there! he was. so grateful-like for all the care 
and attention—them’s his very words, Tom—for all the 
care and attention he’d received at “The Golden Lion,” 
that he said, then and there, he’d often come here his-self, 
and recommend his friends like, on account of the fishing, 
and Miss Rosamond, she,’— 

“T say, Tom,” shouted the coachman, “are you going to 
stay there all night and let the foot-warmer get cold? 
How d’ye do, Smith, don’t keep Tom waiting, there’s a 
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good fellow, we must get on directly.” His good humoured 
nod and tone seemed to puzzle “mine host,” Anabel 
thought, but on a few whispered words from the guard, he 
came nearer, and exchanged a merry jest with “coachv” as 
the latter took the foot-warmer from Tom, and placed it 
for his fair companion’s convenience. 

She thanked him with a pleasant smile, and remarked 
quietly to her neighbour on the other side, “ What a very 
civil good-tempered coachman! I do not wonder at this 
coach being so popular with such a pleasant man to drive, 
and that nice guard as well—what is the coachman’s name, 
do you know ? 

The lad bit his lip, and coloured with the effort of sup- 
pressing feeling of some kind, while he replied with 
hesitation, “ Yes, he’s a jolly fellow, and manages the 
-horses well; I’m not sure of his name, at least—I’ll ask 
him.” 

“Oh, never mind,” said Anabel, “I thought as you 
seemed to know the road you might have often seen this 
man: there is only this conveyance from Winborne, 1 
believe ?” 

He assented, “but you can have a cab if you like it best, 
except in such snowy weather—only four horses like these 
could get through such awful drifts, and then there’s 
Norbury Dip, you know ’”’— 

“About which we have just heard such an alarming 
account? ”’ and she laughed gaily, “ but I am not afraid 
with so trustworthy a Jehu, and there will be a warm wel- 
come at the end of my journey, I feel sure: you stop at 
Norbury, I suppose ?”’ 

“ Oh, yes, the coach doesn’t go any further ever, that’s 
the last village this side Winborne: we are off, now, 
IT think.” 

The ostlers took off the horse-cloths, the coachman drew 
on his gloves and took up the “ribbons,” the guard sprang 
up behind, and with a heavy scrunching of the wheels in 
the deep snow-drifts the coach slowly descended the steep 
street, while landlord, landlady, and servants watched its 
departure with some anxiety and many wishes for its safe 
arrival at the next village. 
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“Dear heart,” sighed Mrs. James Smith, “I should be 
easy if it wasn’t for Norbury Dip: ’tis such a fearful 
lace!” 
ae Don’t you be nervous, Betsy,” said her husband con- 
solingly, “the ’osses is good brutes, and knows as they’ve 
one to drive ’em as knows what he’s about—they’re safe 
in his hands, depend on’t.” 
“ Ah! ’deed, I hope so, what a brave young lady that 
was as gave up her seat for Mr. Bridges, she might catch 


her death of cold perched up there—I do hope Joe Turner . 


will see she’s all right. She’s going to the Court as well as 
Young Master Aylmer, Tom Bowles told me.”— 

“Joe Turner, Betsy! why t’warn’t him as was driving, 
he’s met with a h’accident at Winborne—him Joe Turner! 
well, well! women has eyes and no eyes certingly—ha, ha, 
ha!” and, holding his honest sides, the worthy landlord 


burst into a hearty fit of laughter as he turned into the 


bar followed by his wondering lady and boots, who 
winked significantly to the chambermaid as she disappeared 
upstairs. 


CHAPTER ILI. 


Awaset Metior felt her heart throb with uncontrollable 
excitement as they approached the steep incline so much 
dreaded, and she let an exclamation of mingled fear and 
admiration escape her as the horses were checked before 
commencing the descent, which caused both her neighbours 
to glance at her. 

“You are rather nervous, I see,” said the coachman, 
gravely, “but when I tell you that I have driven a hundred 
times, and more, down this same hill, and never had any 
accident, I think you may feel safe in my hands: where 
am I to put you down, young lady? ” 

“Oh, I am going to the Court—to Lady Fitzmaurice’s ; 
you know it, of course ? ” 

He suddenly turned his head, but not before Anabel 
perceived an intense look of amusement in his dark eyes— 
“Yes, yes, I know, miss—steady now, Ned,” as the leader 
started and almost stumbled; then just as the coach 
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began to descend, he looked again, and said abruptly,— 
“Jt is very unlikely there will be an accident, but if there 
is—don’t scream, at least, I’m sure yow won't do so—young 
lady ; but catch hold of me, and I’ll see you are all right— 
and you,’ he continued, turning to the lad beyond her, 
“look sharp you don’t fall off here, the road slopes 
that side.” 

Anabel had barely time to thank him, and grasp the 
boy’s arm to prevent his falling, when there was a sudden 
lurch, and the poor horses all but lost their footing in the 
drift which was several feet in depth here, for the snow 
had accumulated in the road leaving the pathway com- 
paratively bare, till a precipitous ravine, thickly wooded 
with firs, evergreens, and holly, jutted-out so abruptly as 
to endanger the safety of any inexperienced foot passenger. 
There was an iron railing across it to prevent accidents, to 
such, but so frail a protection did it seem, that Anabel, from 
the top of the coach, shuddered and closed her eyes as she 
_ thought of the death that must ensue if the lad were 
thrown off his seat, and in her anxiety for his safety she 
forgot all fears about her own, till they reached the bottom 
of the Dip, and the coachman said, lightly, “It’s over 
now, and ‘no bones broke,’ as Tom would say ; the descent 
took us ten minutes only, we shall soon be at our journey’s 
end now.” 

“Thank God,” said Anabel earnestly, then as she met 
his scrutinising gaze again, she added simply, while the 
colour mounted to her fair cheek, “I was so afraid this 
poor boy would be thrown off—it seemed very dangerous.” 

“Tt was—very much so. I tell you what it is, young 
lady, you have no fear for yourself—it’s all for other 
people; that young gentleman ought to feel thankful for 
your kindness in holding him so firmly.” 

She reddened rather angrily now, and turned her head 
away, this man, though he was superior to most coach- 
men, had no right to talk with such familiarity, she thought, 
and in spite of the civility and attention he had shown, she 
determined to discourage any renewed attempts at conver- 
sation, so she smiled as the boy expressed his thanks, and 
admiration of her “pluck,” she must have more than 
most young ladies, for it was an awful place, and no mistake, 
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he had been down it several times before, and was always 
a little “funky.” 

Anabel was amused at the boy’s unconscious egotism, 
but replied with all suitable gravity, “ Yes, mdeed, I 
wonder they do not make another road; if I were Sir Bevil 
Fitzmaurice I would have it done at once; it 1s so wrong 
to let people’s lives be endangered in this way, when it can 
be prevented.” 

“T quite agree with you. I am glad to hear you are 
going to put up at the Court, for that’s my destimation as 
well: have you been there before? ” | 

“No, never; but Olive Fitzmaurice was at school with 
me in London for years, and she asked me down here to 
spend Christmas: you are quite at home here I fancy—l 
am so glad we are acquainted, for 1 know no one but Olive, 
and though I am not in the least afraid of strangers, still 
one likes to know somebody at a fresh place.” 

“Yes, of course—I am awfully glad that I know you 
now, for I hate strangers (as a rule I mean) and there are | 
to be larger shoals this Christmas I believe; so Aunt said— 
you know, or you don’t know perhaps, that I am Nevil 
Aylmer ; my mother and sisters (three) are here now, and 
I have been staying at my father’s uncle’s till yesterday.” 

“ Oh, of course, now 1 know who you are, Olive has often 
told me about all her cousins; let me see, this Miss 
Rosamond, about whom that landlord was chattering, was 
your—great aunt was it? now, I hardly know!” 

“T don’t wonder at your being puzzled,” said the lad 
merrily, “Miss Rosamond is my dear respected grand- 
mother, Mrs. Colonel Aylmer, who you will see this evening, 
I hope; my father was her only son; he is dead many 
years, and we live with grandmamma at Aylmer Lodge, near 
Tunbridge Wells, which will be mine when I’m grown up.” 

“Yes! yes! I see: Sir Bevil’s father was Miss Rosa- . 
mond’s brother, wasn’t he? so Lady Fitzmaurice is your ~ 
great aunt by marriage, and Mary, Bevil, and Olive are 
your second cousins. Isn’t Olive a darling girl?” 

“Oh yes, awfully nice; are you her great friend whose 
likeness I have seen, Miss , | forget the name,” and he 
tucked the furs closer round her, and thought how joll 
and delightful it would be to spend a Christmas week as 
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her, to pull crackers, dance, and act charades with her, and, 
perhaps, even be allowed some kisses under the mistletoe 
in the old hall. Anabel, of course, never suspected the 
naughty lad of such a daring thought, her sweet eyes 
_ looked quite affectionately into his face, as she replied,— 

“JT am Anabel Mellor, but am usually called Bell—I 
should have introduced myself before, but forgot; if Olive 
still shows that old photograph of mine, it-is perfectly 
scandalous of her, for it makes me out to be quite a Gorgon 
with that stony stare on my countenance. Olive told me, 
Mr. Aylmer,’— 


(To be continued.) 


ARMONIA DOLOROSA. 


Through the orchard, on the hill-side, 
Through the ruby and the snow 

Of the fallen apple blossoms, 

That flecked the grass below, 
Through the pale and tender shadows, 
Of the May’s first leaves above : 

I watched her coming slowly, 

My dear, my fate, my love. 


In the glory of the summer, 

In the twilight’s perfumed spell, 

A hush, profound and solemn, 

Like a revelation fell, 

Then she came through whitest lillies, 
And the crimson roses sweet, 

Whilst flowers took up in cadences 
The rhythm of her feet. 

When autumn shivered at the voice 
Of the shrieking, moaning gale, 
When hectic leaves lay down to die 
By fading flow’rets pale, 

When rain, rained on with sullen sound, 
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And the fir trees drip’t alway, 
When nature rested wearily, 
Tired with her summer’s day ; 


When life’s harmonious organ 
Played low, in a minor key, 

To interpret it I could not, 

For the trouble that came to me. 
The orchard shall bloom in beauty, 
And the flowers smile through the rain, 
But my love I met in spring-time, 

Shall meet me——not again. 


Junius Grey. 


UNSOPHISTICATED. 


“ Put dear, don’t you think that people often use words 
in a very ridiculous way ?” 

The voice was that of my dear wife, Araminta. I was 
reading the paper, and did not, at first, give the enquiry all 
the attention I might have done. 

“ Because,” continued my wife, who was determined to get 
an answer, “ Mr. Stickles, the other day, called Miss Green, 
‘a sweet unsophisticated creature.’ ” 


“Poor Miss Green,’ I murmured, scarcely above a 


whisper, “ what has she done to deserve it?” 

“Kh! what dear? But I expect he meant it as a com- 
pliment, but don’t you think it a very foolish way of using 
it? What is the meaning of unsophisticated really ?” 

I knew by the emphasis Araminta laid upon the last 
word, that 1 could evade an answer of some sort no longer, 
so fairly rousing myself from the study of my paper, and 
assuming a somewhat extra-judicial aspect, which, by the 
way, I find very useful sometimes when on doubtful ground, 
as 1t impresses Araminta with the idea that 1 am drawing 
upon vast stores of knowledge, I said, “ Well, you see my 
dear, it is hardly fair to try and bind a word down to its 
original, or primary meaning ; in fact, with a language like 
ours it cannot be done. ‘ Unsophisticated,’ doubtless 
means free from alloy or admixture, but it has acquired a 


. 
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somewhat different meaning from this of late.” Here I 
trusted the subject might drop, but no! Araminta was still 
_ thirsting for knowledge, and would address herself to the 
practical point at issue. 

“Well, but,” she resumed, “should you think it a com- 
pliment to be called ‘unsophisticated’ ? ” 

This was a home-thrust indeed, but I evaded any direct 
responsibility in the matter by saying; “ You see, my dear, 
it would, I suppose, depend a good deal upon the position, 
socially speaking, of the person so termed.” I felt this 
was very weak, but I was quite unprepared with an elaborate 
reply, and it was all that occurred to me on the spur of the 
moment. Araminta yielded a dubious assent, as, indeed, 
she well might, and the matter dropped out of discussion. 

Meanwhile, although still holding my paper, my thoughts 
rambled off on ‘unsophisticated’ speculations. It so 
_ happened that I had, that very day, seen an advertisement 
in the paper, whereby a certain firm endeavoured to cap- 
tivate the public by stating in no measured terms the 
excellencies of their ‘unsophisticated’ wines! I hardly 
know why wine should not be so called, but, I confess, it 
rather startled me, I had fancied, no doubt, in my ignorance, 
that ‘unsophisticated’ was applicable rather to the descen- 
dants of Adam and Eve, and with this, doubtless erroneous, 
preconception, I could not help speculating in a vague way 
on the qualities of the wine alluded to. Would it, for 
instance, breed in us the wisdom of the serpent, as well as 
the harmlessness of the dove? (I humbly commend this 
thought to Sir Wilfred Lawson!) I could imagine a dove 
being ‘ unsophisticated,’ but, I confess, it would do violence 
to my ideas of the fitness of things to speak of an ‘ unso- 
phisticated’ serpent! It is just possible there may be 
serpents of this description, who keep to their temperate meal 
of dust, and never put out their tongues at anybody. I 
have not met with them myself, but I would not on that 
account undertake to say they do not exist. But I wander 
sadly. I remember a picture in Punch, some years ago, 
that amused me very much at the time. The drift of it 
was this :— 

A ruddy old gentleman and a very meek-looking youth 
are sitting al a table drinking port wine. “ There, Sir!” 
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says the old boy—the uncle by the way—“ There, sir, that 
wine is thirty years old!” “Indeed!” says the nephew, 
“what must it have been when it was new?” I should 
say, now, that the nephew was very unsophisticated indeed, 
what do you think P ' 

A friend of mine, who considers he knows ‘“ The correct 
thing,” in speaking of a mutual acquaintance, who had 
shewn some disregard in conforming to the conventional 
usages of society in some small matter, spoke of him as 
‘unsophisticated,’ was he right ? | 

Dryden, in the preface to one of his works, says, “ And 
yet they, by obeying the unsophisticated dictates of 
nature, enjoyed the most valuable blessings of life; a 
vigorous health of body, with a constant serenity and 
freedom of mind.” 

Oh Dryden! you make me wish that [ too was ‘ unso- 
phisticated,’ but then, I could wish that others were so, 
too, by all means let us start fair! On the whole then we 
ought, I think, to consider it a compliment to be called 
‘unsophisticated, but alas! I fear but few of us would 
think it so. Put it to yourself, dear reader, and see how 
you like it! 

I daresay Miss Green is ‘ unsophisticated,’ and enjoys 
the luxury of “vigorous health of body” and all the rest 
of it; for my own part, I think Araminta might rather 
have taken objection to a young lady being called a 
“ creature,’ but that “ was not in the contract,” as Arthur 
Orton said, and I really hardly know if ..... what a 
good word ‘unsophisticated’ would be to try aman with 
ie dinner, nearly as good as “truly rural.’ I wonder 
if—i 

“Phil dear, you’re snoring !” 

“My dear, it’s a libel, I never snore!” 

“How can you possibly tell, you silly thing! You had 
much better go to bed.” 

“Well, my dear, perhaps I had, and I only hope I may 
awake very much more unsophisticated to-morrow, and 
enjoy ‘vigorous,’ “what is it Dryden says? ” 

“Never mind Dryden, here is your candlestick, take 
care of the footstool, do!” 


“Paes: 
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DO YOU REMEMBER? * 


Do you remember the happy days of childhood? that 
golden time! How I wish I were simple, innocent, like a 
child, yet mature like a man; guiltless in my thoughts, 
artless in my actions! Do you remember the dear, the 
charming days of childhood? Do you remember? 

We played tag in the lovely garden, it was my turn to 
catch you, of course I easily succeeded, and when you saw 
no way to escape, you surrendered, and laying your little 
hands on my shoulders, you looked roguishly right into 
my face, yet the expression in your lovely blue eyes 
showed a reflection of your dear little, innocent heart. 
You put up your mouth, promising the sweetest kiss, and 
then at once you looked earnest, and said you hated me :— 
“ Aunt Lizzie always says she hates Fred, before she kisses 
him!” so you merrily exclaimed, and putting your arms 
round my neck, you kissed me heartily and simply, as 
children do. Oh, I thought you the dearest of all the 
little girls I knew! Do you remember the lake, near the 
garden, the magnificent beautiful lake, reflecting the deep 
azure sky ? Do you remember ? 

I taught you to row, you rowed, and I steered, and we 
got on splendidly. How many a happy hour did we spend 
on that beauteous lake! How dear, how charming a pic- 
ture presents itself to my mind, now I think on those 
days! Let me draw up the curtain, let me show what 
I behold :— 

It is a clear bright summer day, the sun is shining in 
all his glory, we are gliding along in the boat shaded by 
the leafy branches of the old beeches, the small birds chirp 
and twitter merrily, we have before us the garden, where 
we played so many a time, the great old trees hide the 
beautiful flower beds from our view, only the gable of 
the ancient building peeps through the leaves. You have 
your favourite doll with you. You tell me its story, which 
grandpapa has told you. You are convinced it is true, 
perfectly true—“ grandpapa has said it!” It is a Jairy 
tale, full of love and beauty. 

* It is hardly necessary to state, that the writer of this fragmentary 


sketch of childhood is a foreigner, although he has written it in 
English for the Amatewr, 
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Do you remember ? , | 
Years passed by. Wegrew older. The hour of departure 
arrived. Do you remember the last good-bye ?—the last 

good-bye ? 
—--- A. ALEXANDER. 


GLOUCESTER SCHOOL OF SCIENCE 


PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY. 


This young society of philosophers, or “lovers of wis- 
dom,” originally formed by students of the science classes, 
but since joined by several gentlemen of scientific tastes, 
has, under the able guidance of Mr. G. Embrey, already 
done such good work that we think some reference to its 
proceedings may interest our readers. 

The third meeting of the season was held at the School 
of Science, on Tuesday, the 11th May, when Mr. G. 
Embrey, F.M.S., delivered a lecture on the “Giant's 
Causeway.” 

The proceedings were opened by the Secretary, Mr. 
Bird, reading the minutes of the previous meeting, at 
which a lecture on “ Flame,” was read by Mr, A. Dutton. 

Mr. Embrey then referred to a recent visit of the geo- 
logical members of the Society, to the Garden Cliff, 
Westbury-on-Severn, where many interesting fossils were 
found—the most remarkable being .a star-fish, or brittle 
star, found by Mr. Sawyer in the Avicula Contorta bed, 
and which was supposed to be the first of the kind ever 
found in England. 

The Garden Cliff is an excellent example of the Rhetic 
Series, (so called from its being best represented in the 
Rhetian Alps,) which marks a transition period between 
the Trias and the Lias. The avicula contorta bed is one of the 
beds of the Rhetic Series, and has been most fully invest- 
igated, and, in fact, was named by Dr. Wright, of 
Cheltenham. To this gentleman the brittle star found was 
shown, and he expressed great pleasure at the discovery, asa 
similar star had quite recently been found in the German 
beds, and was supposed to establish a difference between 
them and the English Series, whereas, this Westbury star 
now re-establishes their identity: 


: 
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¥ 
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It appears that a brittle star of the same family, if not 
of the same species, has been found in a similar bed, 
in Leicestershire, by the Rev. P. B. Brodie——author of a 
“History of fossil insects,” &e. 

Mr. Embrey then delivered a most interesting and in- 
structive lecture upon “The Giant’s Causeway,” illustrated 
by experiments, natural specimens of volcanic rocks, 
&e., and by views thrown on a screen by the oxy- 
hydrogen lime-light. The lecturer described the nature 
of volcanoes, giving reasons for the belief that the 
interior of the earth is intensely hot, and that in many 
parts there must be cavities where matter exists in a 
molten condition, in consequence of the pressure caused by 
the heated gases. This pressure gives rise to earthquakes, 
and, when the force is sufficient, causes volcanic eruptions, 
during which lava, pumicestone, sulphur, &c., are thrown 
out, and itis in this manner that all voleanic mountains 
have been formed. In England, France, and many other 
parts of the world, where no eruptions have taken place 
during the historical period, there exist conical mountains, 
which are now recognised as extinct volcanoes. There are 
also evidences of eruptions where the lava, &c. has never 
reached the surface at all, but has forced itself through 
fissures in subterranean beds, thus forming sheets of 
igneous rock which divide the pre-existing strata—the 
character of which, is, as might be expected, materially 
changed by the intense heat of the molten matter. 

The composition of lavas varies considerably, and there 
may even be a great difference in the character of the 
lava thrown out of the same volcano at different times. 

Lavas are classed under two heads :— 

Trachytie (signifying rough), which are felspathic rocks, 
containing 60 to 70 per cent. of Silica, frequently in the 
form of quartz, and therefore nearly allied to granite. 

Basaltic, which contain less Silica (about 50 per cent.), 
and none as free quartz, but which are much richer in 
lime and magnesia, and one fourth of their weight fre- 
quently consists of oxides of iron; they are, there- 
fore, much heavier and darker than trachytes. Both 
trachytic and basaltic rocks, but more frequently the latter, 
are often found in columnar and globular forms, evidently 
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the combined result of crystallization and contraction on 
cooling. The process may be imitated by putting starch 
into warm water, stirring 1t well, and allowing it to stand ; 
as the starch grows solid it assumes a polygonal columnar 
structure not unlike the basalt. If sulphur be melted 
in a small crucible and after it has stood cooling some time, 
the still liquid portion be poured off, it will be found that 
prismatic crystals have been formed at the bottom and on 
the sides of the crucible, but always at right angles to the 
cooling surface. The same phenomenon occurs in the 
cooling of basalt, and in one of the valleys of the Vivarais 
in the South of France, basaltic columns are found per- 
pendicular, horizontal, and inclined to every angle of the 
horizon—the position being everywhere determined by the 
form of the original valley. Near Coblentz, on the Rhine, 
is a grotto where the basaltic columns are made up of 
flattened round balls, as if they were so many piles of 
cheese. The centre of each ball has been, not only a 
centre of crystallization but also of contraction, and atter 
the balls have been exposed some time to the weather 
numerous concentric coats, like those of an onion, may be 
readily scaled off. 

Mr. Embrey mentioned that at Powkhill Colliery, near 
Walsall, an immense sheet of basalt had spread itself out 
horizontally between two beds of coal, charring the coal 
both above and below it, thus proving that even the upper 
bed must have existed as coal when the molten basalt was 
inter-bedded with it. 

The chemical composition of the basalt from Giant’s 
Causeway, was stated to be :— : 


Silica ... iw, hi 1. OB 
Lime ... = a ot SS 
Magnesia ___... ig ie aoe 
Potash Me ay vais See 
Magnetic Oxide of Iron ... 143 
Alumina vi Pi Reames WS 

100°0 


The numerous specimens on the lecture table were 
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handed round to the appreciative audience, and. enabled 
them to see that this basalt is a hard black rock, very 
close grained and heavy. 

The Giant’s Causeway, in the North of Ireland, and 
Fingal’s Cave, on the Island of Staffa, in Scotland, are 
magnificent examples of the columnar structure of Basalt, 
and we sincerely wish our readers the pleasure of a visit 
to them. 

—— | B. 


A FEW WORDS ON OUR NATIONAL 
DEFENCES. 


_ There is no Empire in the world whose natural defences 
are so strong as that of England, bounded on all sides by 
the Ocean, she is safe from any land attack. The navy 
therefore forms her chief defence, and if it were not for all 
her “ Wooden Walls,” (partly converted into iron ones 
now,) she would no doubt long since have fallen a prey to 
some stronger power. 

In recent years, strong defences have been raised along 
the coasts, such as those in the British Channel, on the 
Flat and Steep Holmes, and others on the shores 
of Kent and Sussex, yet at the present time, should 
a landing be effected which would be possible on the 
unprotected shores of Essex and Norfolk, our standing 
army would be unable to cope with the vast masses of 
trained soldiers such as could be poured in by some of the 
great continental powers. To illustrate this, it may be men- 
tioned, that in recent manceuvres at Aldershot, Dartmoor, 
and Salisbury, the whole strength of the two opposing 
armies only amounted, (taken together) to a third of a 
Prussian army corps (about 90,000) of which there were 
three in the late Franco-Prussian war, and yet Aldershot 
was on these occasions simply deserted as if it were utterly 
drained of its occupants ? 

Our standing army consists of about 129,000 men, the 
maintenance of which costs the country about 10 million 
pounds sterling a year (pensions, &c. about 2 millions 
excluded). Our auxiliary forces are considerable. They 
are composed of Militia (about 119,000), Yeomanry 
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Cavalry (about 12,500), and Volunteers (about 153,000) 
showing together a force of about 284,500 men, who only 
cost 1} to 2 millions to maintain. The army reserve 
numbers about 33,000. 

But as already hinted, owing to our insular situation, we 
have chiefly to trust to our navy, which is very efficient in 
consequence of the high state of excellence to which heavy 
ordnance has been brought, and the comparative 
impenetrability of certain ironclads, such as the turret-ship 
“Devastation”. We shall (when those now being built 
are finished), have about 60 strong ironclads to defend our 
shores at home and abroad. Our whole fleet consists of 
about 200 men-of-war, and they are manned by about 
60,000 men, whose support costs 9 to 10 millions a year. 
It will thus be evident that being a maritime-power, we 
are much better off than any of our continental neighbours, 
who are obliged to keep great standing armies at an 
enormous expense, besides the loss of productive labour 
which they cause. 

Should, however, a landing be effected on our shores our 
navy, our standing army, and our auxiliary forces will be 
sure to do their duty, and true British courage will never 
shrink from maintaining old England’s honour. Whatever 
may come to pass Britons will always defend : 

“The flag that braved a thousand years 
“The battle and the breeze.” 
IVANHOE. 


We are happy to inform our readers, that the Amateur has met 
with sufficient success to enable us to present this number double the 
size of our last, and we contemplate further enlargement, if the 
number of our subscribers increases, as we hope and expect. As 
formerly mentioned subscription is only required in order to cover 
printing expenses. 

Many and various have been the friendly criticisms which we have 
received, and we are extremely obliged for the kind manner in 
which these remarks have been made. 


Communications should be addressed to the Editor of 
the “ Amateur,” Postbox No. 26, Gloucester. Subscriptions 
can be remitted in Stamps. 


Che Amateur, 


No. 3.] JULY 1st, 1875. [Price 6d. 


A COACH-RIDE 


AND WHAT CAME OF IT. 
A TALE, 
Br OLIVE FANSHAWE. 


pe 


CHAPTER II. (continued.) 


“No, please, Nevil, Miss Mellor,” protested the boy gaily, 
just stealing a glance at the coachman’s attentive face. 
“Well! if I do so, I suppose you will expect to call me 
Bell, though if that is not teaching young men to be for- 
ward, I don’t know what is!—well then!—Nevil (what a 
number of Bevils and Nevils there are to be sure!) what 
was I saying? oh, I know! Olive told me that her brother 
used to ask each time he saw her in the holidays if she 
were yet petrified by that Medusa, and he believes to 
this day, that Iam an old Mentor of Olive’s instead of 
which, bless her! she has always been a guiding star to 
me.” And Anabel sighed gently, as she thought of the 
time four years ago, when her father married his pretty 
girlish wife, how she had vowed hatred to the woman who was 
to take the place of her own dead mother, whose memory 
she passionately loved and reverenced, and how Olive’s 
gentle remonstrances had prevented her leaving home 
for ever. And now she often thanked Olive in her heart 
for the advice which had softened her wrathful determina- 
tion and made her life so pleasant; for she had two, 
little step-brothers, whom she dearly prized, and Mrs. 
Mellor took all an elder sister’s interest in her pleasures 
and employments. Oh! Olive was indeed a friend to love ; 
and Anabel brought back her thoughts to the present to 
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find the coachman’s eyes again fixed on her face, though, as 
she moved rather uneasily nearer Nevil Aylmer, he merely 
said, “If you look across that break in those trees you 
will see bright lights—they are from the Court—and in a 
few minutes we shall be at the inn: will Sir Bevil meet 
you, miss P” 

Nevil made a most extraordinary noise in his throat, 
which alarmed Anabel not a little, as she fancied it might 
proceed from cold, but as the coachman turned his steady 
gaze that way, she heard no repetition of the same alarming 
sound, and answered calmly, “ Sir Bevil is now at Constan- 
tinople, so it is not in the least likely, that he will be 
there, and ’— 

She was startled by a sudden burst of laughter from 
Nevil, which struck her as rather unsuitable, to say the 
least of it, but putting it down to boys’ peculiarities, she said 
gravely, “I suppose a carriage will meet us. Nevil, you 
seem amused.” 


“Oh, yes! I do beg your pardon,” he struggled to be 
solemn, “but I was thinking—it reminded me, my cousin 
Bevil is such a queer fellow: (d’ye want your whip, coachy ?) 
you—know—him of course?” gasping between each word 
with uncontrollable merriment. 


“What amad boy,” thought Anabel; “ No: I donot know 
him, though I saw him once some years ago—just long 
enough to see how very ugly he is, but perhaps I ought 
not to say so, Olive would be angry with me: she thinks 
her brother perfect in every way, and in her last letter she 
told me as the highest praise she could confer on her 
nephew, your cousin Mary’s little boy, that he was just 
like his uncle ; you can fancy how I laughed to myself at 
the idea of little Bevil Osborne being an exact copy of big 
Bevil Fitzmaurice; the only way in which I can tease 
Olive (and I must always tease those I love) is by laughing 
at her precious brother! not that I really know anything 
against him, but he is very big, and big people are always 
awkward, at least, that has been my experience, but mind, 
Nevil! don’t tell your cousin that 1 think him hideous, for 
that would not be polite, you know! “Isn’t it bitterly 
cold now?” 
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The coachman looked at her once more, “It is very 
cold, certainly, I should think you repent giving up your 
seat to that invalid gentleman, young lady, don’t you?” 

“T did not speak to you,” thought Anabel, but replied, 
“Not in the least; I should do the same again, if it were 
necessary, and without any hesitation, it was the only 
thing to be done.” 

Anabel spoke loftily, for she desired to quell this pre- 
sumptuous man, and she was driven almost frantic by 
observing a smile pass over his face as the coach stopped 
in front of a white gabled house which Nevil told her was 
the Rectory. The gates were thrown open by a gentleman, 
and some children who, regardless of the cold, had stood 
waiting in the darkness for “ Papa,” while their bright 
mother lay on a couch by the blazing fire in her room 
upstairs with her three weeks old baby on her arm, long- 
ing,—oh! so much that nothing would occur to prevent him 
coming, and pressing her tiny treasure closer to her heart 
with the thought of the happy Christmas they would have 
altogether once more. Anabel, of course, knew nothing 
of the bit of pathos inside the house, nor of the new 
comer the father would see for the first time: but her 
heart beat fast with pleasure, and bright tears stood in 
her eyes, as the clergyman stayed a minute in the snow, 
after the others were gone in, to give his brother’s warm- 
est thanks for her great kindness, and his wishes that she 
might have as happy a Christmas as through her means 
they all hoped to enjoy. 

She dashed the drops away, not unnoticed by the keen 
eyes of the coachman, and replied, “ Indeed it was nothing 
to do: please don’t thank me: I hope Mr. Bridges will 
get better, it is bad weather for him to travel.” 

“Yes, very, but he was anxious to get home, all the 
more thanks to you—I think—” and the clergyman’s voice 
sank lower; ‘ you remembered the old Christmas greeting, 
‘Peace on earth, good-will towards man?’” =| 

She assented huskily, and leant back quietly to hide her 
emotion, so that she lost the bye-play that took place. 
As Mr. Bridges’ luggace was being taken down, “ coachy” 
touched the “Rev. John” with his whip, and enquired 
politely after Mrs. Bridges and family, thereby throwing 
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the clergyman into a state of mingled amusement, and sur- 
prised satisfaction. Before he could utter more than a few 
words of joking expostulation with his evidently old ac- 
quaintance, the coach was once more on its way, and did not 
stop till it reached “The White Hart,’ where was a 
scene of no common confusion, with ostlers rushing wildly 
about, dogs barking, and the rheumatic old landlord 
grumbling and scolding everybody—his hard-working 
wife included. 

“What are we to do?” whispered Anabel, “and how 
are we to reach the Court, I am so bitterly cold Nevil! 
aren't you?” 

“Yes, rather! but I am sure you must be half dead; 
it isn’t the weather fit for a lady to be out in: where’s 
the guard ?” 

Tom Bowles appeared at that moment, and after listen- 
ing to some whispered orders from the coachman, went 
into the inn while the ostlers held the horses ; then Anabel 
watched, with no little curiosity, the movements of their 
strange driver, for all the outside passengers had dis- 
mounted with the exception of themselves, and it was 
rather dull waiting. He rose from his seat, and putting 
one hand on the rail, he sprang down into the heavy snow, 
and spoke to some of the men loitering about who 
answered him with pleased alacrity; he then came and 
stood by the side of the coach, the hghts from the numer- 
ous lanterns flashing on his figure, his face was so mufiled 
up that no feature was distinguishable save his black eyes, 
but even down there his immense height was clearly 
visible. He said, rather eagerly, “ You must not stay up 
there a moment longer, young lady, the carriage from the 
Court is not here yet, so you must wait in the inn till it 
comes. Dick Morris, go up to the Lodge at once, when I 
give an order, I mean it to be obeyed;” then again ad- 
dressing Anabel, “You cannot possibly see the step now, 
besides which it is too slippery; so you must trust your- 
self to me entirely, please—leave your rug and other 
things, the guard will see to them, and you are shivering 
with cold.” 

She hesitated, and spoke to Nevil, “You are coming 
down directly, aren’t you? you might help me down, I 
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don’t exactly know what to think of this man; he is 
civil, but ”’— 

“Oh, Miss Bell, he can help you far better than I: 
don’t be afraid of him, for I will answer for his being 
trustworthy, my aunt knows him well,’ and Nevil’s 
tone was very re-assuring though he looked the other side 

to conceal a smile. 
_ The coachman got impatient, as he stood crunching the 
snow with his heavy boots. “Young Mr. Aylmer, will 
you have the goodness to take the furs and rug off the 
young lady, and then just put the strap round them, and 
they will be all right; confound this snow! it’s almost up 
to my knees; now then!” as Anabel rose, and steadied 
herself before attempting the descent, “I’m standing close 
here, let yourself go.” He spoke in such a tone of author- 
ity that Miss Mellor felt her dignity rather insulted, but 
she made no more demur, and sprang off the coach with 
some fear, to be caught the next second in a pair of strong 
big arms, and carried into the inn parlour as if she were a 
baby. He put her in an armchair by the fire, and went 
off without a word, leaving Anabel rather mystified, 
though decidedly grateful for the care which had pre- 
vented her from wading through the deep snow. Nevil 
soon joined her, and the landlady brought them both 
“something hot,’ which revived Anabel’s strength and 
spirits, and allowed of her taking an interest in the bustle 
that was still going on outside. Old Farmer Hobbs, and 
Young Jackson were in the bar, submitting with no very 
good grace to be teased and chaffed by the other loungers, 
on the score of their want of civility in allowing a young 
lady to go on the roof of the coach such a wintry night, 
for the guard had lost no time in making the tale public. 
There was a wrangling of voices for several minutes, the 
farmer defended himself from the charge of ungallantry, 
by saying, “that the young lady wished to go outside, on 
account of the parson’s uncle or brother or somebody, and 
as he didn’t know the party, he wasn’t going to give up 
his warm seat for any man living—not he! but if the 
sOUnE lady had asked herself, he didn’t know but what 

e might ha’ done it,” and so on. Jackson could not ex- 
cuse himself to the satisfaction of the group of banterers, 
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and was trying to brave it out, when the coachman pushed 
his way through the crowded bar, nodding good temper- 
edly to most, but taking no notice whatever of the two 
delinquents, who looked confused as the light shone 
on their features. He entered the parlour still 
wrapped up in his greatcoat and fur cap, and spoke to 
Anabel, “The carriage is here, young lady, and your lug- 
gage is all right: perhaps you had better come now.” 

She assented, and rose from her seat not without a 
shiver, for she liked creature-comforts as much as anyone, 
but it was a case of necessity—so she thanked the land- 
lady for her care, whilst drawing out her tiny sealskin 
purse. “ What am I to pay?” The landlady hesitated, 
glancing at the door where stood the impatient coachman, 
“Thank you, miss, it’s quite right, Mr. Aylmer and your- 
self are both a visiting at the Court, I believe, so there’s 
nothing to pay.” 

“ Dear me,” thought Anabel, “ what a very nice arrange- 
ment, no doubt Lady Fitzmaurice pays by the year.” 
“T am sure Nevil,’ she said, as the cozy brougham con- 
veyed them quickly down the avenue, “ it must be so, don’t 
you think so? I am very glad it was the case, for I had 
only a florin and shilling in my purse, and of course I 
wanted that for the coachman and guard, and it would 
have been troublesome to have waited for change: how 
dark itis! I wish I could see the Court.” 

“Oh! it’s sure to be lighted from top to bottom, Miss 
Bell: so you ‘tipped’ coachy as well as Tom, did you?” — 

“Well, yes! you know how obliging the man was to me, 
and he was standing close by, when I gave the shilling to 
the guard, and so I put the money into his hand, thanking 
him for his attention, and I thought he seemed very much 
obliged: no doubt it will help to get Christmas presents 
for his wife and children. Do you know, Nevil, I think 
he is rather a puzzle. I don’t understand him.” 

“Oh, don’t you, Miss Bell? you see south-country 
people are superior—the guard’s jolly, isn’t he ? 

“Yes, [ liked him extremely till just now, and I put 
that down to his having a glass too much, for when I was 
saying good-bye—to the coachman mind, Nevil, not to him 
—he burst into a fit of most uproarious laughter, and 
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rushed away—the other looked so angry with him, I 

thought,——-what are you laughing at now, you absurd 

boy?” 

“Oh, Miss Bell, I beg your pardon a thousand times, 
but Tom is such a queer fellow, I’””—and he leant back, and 

laughed more heartily than ever. 

Anabel looked rather piqued, and said presently, “I 
daresay that I may seem cross, but I have been travelling 
so far, and it is so bitterly cold that I cannot help being a 
dull companion.” 

“Indeed, Miss Bell, you are nothing of the kind—no! 
it is 1 who am awfully rude, and grandmamma would scold 
me dreadfully if you were to tell her—hurrah! there are 
the lights, now we are out of the avenue, passing the 
terraces, now we turn the corner, this is Norbury Court, 
belonging to Sir Bevil Fitzmaurice, Bart., and here we are.”’ 

The carriage drew up before the lofty old-fashioned 
portico—the door was flung open, and a stream of light 
flooded the pure white snow outside. Anabel caught 
sight of a group of bright girls in the hall, and the next 
minute found herself in the warmth of the great fire with 
Olive by her side welcoming her with loving caresses. 


CHAPTER III. 


How merry and cheerful the scene was! The old hall all 
alive with the voices and forms of the many Christmas 
‘guests, the servants hurrying hither and thither, on 
various messages connected with the mass of holly and 
evergreens that lay in one corner, whilst ‘the mistletoe 
was being sadly pulled about by daring hands, and it is to 
be feared would be made improper use of in the course of 
the evening,—judging from the many surreptitious glances 
directed at the chattering girls, who flitted about Nevil, 
offering all sorts of attentions, which he, spoilt fellow, 
took quite as a matter of course. He was an only son, 
whose mother and sisters adored him, and the others were 
“only cousins,’ “not one,” thought he, “to be compared 
to Miss Mellor,’ though he had hardly seen her yet, 
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wrapped up in furs as she was all the time. There she 
stood in the warm glow of the fire-light, chatting and 
laughing with Olive as if the long winter journey and cold 
ride were quite a thing of the past. Lady Fitzmaurice 
came towards them. She had never been handsome, even 
in her first youth, and was now probably as good looking 
as she had ever been—extremely tall, stout, and grave, 
with a shade of “ hauteur” in her usual manner, she im- 
pressed Anabel as being a perfect specimen of the English 
aristocratic matron, and she did not wonder at Olive’s 
intense admiration for her mother. Her voice was kind 
and her manner altogether pleasant to her daughter’s 
friend. ‘Olive: is ita proof of your friendship to keep 
Miss Mellor here with these damp outer-wrappings still 
about her? I fear your journey must have fatigued you 
very much, my dear: if it had been possible the carriage 
should have fetched you from Winborne, but the roads are 
almost impassable, I hear, the Dip especially.” 

“Thank you, Lady Fitzmaurice, the coach was very com- 
fortable. I am only warming hands and feet, and it is so 
nice being with Olive again: ” a smile of mutual enjoyment 
passed between the two girls, and Lady Fitzmaurice 
placed her plump white jewelled hand on her daughter’s 
silky tresses, saying, 

“Olive is equally pleased to have you, I am sure, and 
this Christmas visit must be the precursor of many others, 
for she has spent many happy days at your home—and 
now you must not stay a minute longer in these damp 
things—did you bring a maid with you, Miss Mellor?” 

“ No, I did not,” and Anabel looked confused, “ Mrs. 
Mellor’s maid went home suddenly to a sick mother and I 
let Kate go with her, for they were just starting for 
Presteign, and there was no time to lose.” 

“Oh! never mind,” and Olive squeezed her friend’s arm, 
“ Susette can do all you want, and she will be “ravished ” 
to wait on “ Mees Bell:” do you remember what fun 
the Easter holidays were, Bell, when we two kept house in 
Kensington Park Gardens while your father was in Ger- 
many ? how often Susette and I have laughed over your 
exploits, and ””— 

(To be continued.) 
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A MA PETITE HELENE. 


Ma fillette, 
Mignonnette, 
Quand tu tends tes petits bras 
Vers ta mére, 
Deja fiére 
De ce qu’un jour tu seras ; 


Quand ton ame, 
Chaste flamme, — 

Se révéle en tes beaux yeux, 
Comme une aile 
D’hirondelle, 

Entrevue au fond des cieux ; 


Sur ma lévre, 
Que la fiévre 
A palie avant le temps, 
Quand tu pose 
Ton front, rose 
Comme un rayon de printemps ; 


Sur ma roite, 
Ou le doute 
Me fait trebucher parfois, 
Quand je tremble... 
Qu il me semble 
Que Dieu n’entend point ma voix ; 


Ton sourire 
Vient-il luire 
Sur ta bouche encor sans fiel, 
Tout s’anime... 
Et Vabime 
Pour moi redevient le ciel! 
Eugene Joel. 
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A LOVER’S KEQUEST. 
(A Serenade.) 


Sing me that song that thou sang’st by the river, 
In sweet voice of melody tender and low, 

That bore me away on the wings of emotion 
To vineyards of beauty, where love-clusters glow. 


Trill me that canzon of melting Sicilian, 
That Circe herself might not hope to excel ; 
Whose music first lured me to love’s soft pavilion, 
Then bound me fast there, with eolian spell. 


As then, love’s bright harbinger gleams through the 
gloaming ; 
Sleep rocks in fond visions the lily and rose, 
Then woo my sad spirit from wearily roaming, 
And heal with thy music, my heart of its woes. 


By thy soft cheeks that mirror the blushes of morning, 
By those lips that caress each melodious strain, 
By those tresses that kiss thy white neck and chaste 
bosom, 
I plead for thy smile, and that canzon again. 


Softer than moonlight’s song borne o’er still waters, 
As lemon bower sweet, in the glare of the day, 
Keynote awaking harmonious raptures 
In all that draw nigh thee, thou queen of my lay. 


I’m near thee to pay thee the worship of loving ; 
Be mine; silver echo of earth’s primal joy ; 

No brief song I ask, but the song of thy presence 
To cheer all my days mid life’s care and annoy. 


W. ES. 


B5 
FAREWELL. 


Stay—take my hand—in farewell! 

Yes, in farewell— 
| I give it in all charity. 

You never loved me—true, you thought you did: 

Perhaps you could not—perhaps the height 

Your love could reach was not the height of mine ; 

Perhaps the measure of my love was such 

You felt it all too much for you— 


You sob—nay child, put by your sorrow, 
A very small repentance will suffice, 
Your love was small; a tiny grave will hold it. 
My love! 
So hke a woman would you grudge 
The love you do not value to another ? 
So like a woman! 
Know then, I shall not mourn 
Too long for your sweet falsehoods—they were sweet ! 
Yes, very sweet—and very false, fair woman! 
JULIUS GREY. 


DISCOVERY OF A BRITTLE STAR, 
IN THE RHMTIC BEDS, AT WESTBURY-ON-SEVERN. 


The members of the Gloucester School of Science Philo- 
sophical Society made their first excursion of the season, 
during the recent Easter Holidays, to the Garden Cliff, 
Westbury, when a discovery of some importance to local 
Geologists was made. 

_ While examining the black shales, Mr. J. Sawyer picked 
up a slab containing radial markings, which presented an 
appearance unknown to him. It was shown to Mr. G. 
Embrey, who at once pronounced it to be a Brittle Star 
(Ophiura), and expressed the opinion that it was the first 
which had been found in these beds. Several other speci- 
mens were found, and afterwards submitted to Mr. W. C. 
Lucy, and Dr. Wright; both these gentlemen confirmed 
the view taken by Mr. Embrey as to their being the first 
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which had been discovered here. Dr. Wright stated that 
they were identical with specimens which he had received 
a few months previously from Hildesheim, near Hanover, 
where the Rhetic beds are much better developed than at 
Westbury. The name Ophiolepis Damesi had previously 
been given to these stars by Dr. Wright. 

Notices appeared in the “Gloucester Journal,’ and 
“ Nature,’ and an opinion was expressed that they were 
the first which had been found in this country ; this brought 
a communication from the Rev. P. B. Brodie, Vicar of 
Rowington, Warwickshire, to the following effect :— 

“Knowing the Westbury sections, and Rhetics, there 
and elsewhere, I feel specially interested in your discovery 
of Radiates in the Cardium Shales, which though so well 
searched, never before yielded one of the Ophiura. But 
yours is not the first Echinodermata found in Rhetics, for 
nearly a year ago one was found in Rheetics near Leicester. 
..... I do not know whether yours is the same ag the 
Leicester radiate which I have not yet seen........ 
Although your Ophiwra is not the first found, it detracts 
nothing from the value of it, and you are still the discoverer 
of the first specimens of this genus in Gloucestershire 
Rheetics.” 

Again, on May the 30th, the Rev. Mr. Brodie writes, 
after having received three specimens :— 

“T took the Ophiuras with me to Leicester, last week, 
and with Mr. W. Harrison, who discovered the first Radiata 
in British Rhetics, at Leicester, compared his with the one 
discovered by you, and neither of us can detect any. differ- 
ence, though I should not like to speak decisively on the 
point, because his specimen is not so well preserved as 
VOUS as esie They are both about the same size, yours 
are better preserved, shale. harder, and specimens more 
numerous—for Mr. Harrison only found two, and _ has 
never found another.” 

The Section, at Westbury has been visited again by 
several members, and a few days since by Mr. W. C. Lucy 
together with Mr. Embrey, when the exact position in 
which the brittle stars are found was made out. 

The Ophiolepis Zone is about 13 inches or 2 inches thick, 
it occurs midway between the Estheria Limestone and the 
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upper of the two large bone beds. The following particu- 
lars of these beds, showing the order in which they occur 
will, no douht, enable any of our readers to obtain a 
specimen :— 


Thin band (bone bed, containing arsenical 


pyrites, very hard)... .. sain 
_ Fossiliferous Shales (containing Cardium, ete. o 
1 inch. 
very soft . 
Ophiolepis Bed (apparently unfossiliferous) a te, INCH. 
Fossiliferous Shales (soft) ... ... A pipe rtd re 
Arsenical Pyrites (very hard) PAVE EIS re, Oe 


On May 20th, a paper on the Ophiolepis was read before 
the members of the Cotswold Naturalists’ Field Club, by 
Dr. Wright, when the following interesting communication 
was made :— 

(atracted, with corrections, from the “ Gloucester Journal.” 
of May 22nd.) 

“This discovery imparts a new interest to the Rhetic 
Series. Doubts had arisen, both on the continent and in 
this country, as to the conditions under which the Rhetic 
beds were deposited—a fresh water character having been 
claimed for them. Such was the opinion of Edward 
Forbes, and till the discovery of these Ophiurites, there 
was no decisive evidence to the contrary. The presence, 
however, of these little brittle stars is decisive as to the 
marine character of the beds in which they were found. 
Those at Hildesheim were found between the upper and 
lower bone bed, in association with bones of Hybodus.” 

The following is a section of the Leicester Rhetics :— 


Black Shales...10 feet. Only one soft bone bed, 
Gray Marl......40 feet. > near the base of black 
Red Marl (Trias). shales, very much denuded. 


The above is all that is known of the Ophiolepis 
Damesui, the first important discovery of the members of 
the Gloucester School of Science Philosophical Society, 
which bids fair to bear out the prediction of its President, 
that, “ Oft mighty things from small beginnings grow.” 

G. Emprey, F.M.S., 
June 10th, 1875. School of Science, Gloucester. 
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“AN INSECT-DEVOURING-PLANT.” 


Everyone may not be aware that such things as Carniv- 
orous Plants exist in our country. Nevertheless it is 
the case. 

The plant I am writing a few words about is called 
Saxifraga Tridactylites or Rue-leaved Saxifrage, and 
can be found within the city boundaries. The first time it 
came under my notice was last May. I found it 
on a wall in the vicinity of Dean’s Walk. Perhaps a 
short description will enable my readers to make its ac- 
quaintance (if they have not already done so). This little 
Saxifrage has snowy white flowers from April to July, on a 
stem two or three inches in height. It is found on old 
walls and the roofs of cottages; the petals are very small 
and hardly extend beyond the calyx. The foliage. is rich 
green, turning to red after flowering. The whole plant is 
thickly set with short hairs, which are tipped with red 
globules of a seductive fluid which renders it clammy to the 
fingers. 

When first I saw this plant I was struck with its pecu- 
liar appearance, as it resembled in many respects the well 
known family of carnivorous plants, Drosera; I took no 
further notice of it, save making a note of its discovery and 
existence in this locality, in my botanical diary. 

This year I minutely examined it, and found in many of 
its leaves, insects in different stages of decomposition, im- 
eae in a thick semi-fluid viscid-mass at the base of the 

airs. After a few days I visited plants which I had 
marked, and found that the smaller insects, and those which 
had been in a more advanced stage of decomposition, had 
entirely disappeared. I came to the conclusion that they 
had been digested (if I may use the term) by the plant. 
This fact proved to me that another plant must be added 
to the list of our native Carnivora. 

Before making this known to others I thought it would 
be better to wait and see if anyone else noticed this re- 
markable fact, and, within a few days, a correspondent in 
one of our Science Journals, asked if anyone had observed 
that this little plant was one of our Carnivora, as he had wit- 
nessed precisely the same sight as I had. Another correspon- 
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dent took the matter up, and thought it absurd to think for a 
moment that such a diminutive plant could ever “strangle a 
bluebottle;”” he also asked correspondent, No. 1, if he 
had seen or ever investigated the Alimentary Canal of one 
of these plants, or had he noticed any perceptible increase 
of stature in a plant after devouring a meal of insects ? 

A third correspondent (an intimate friend of mine) en- 
_tirely stopped the pen of correspondent, No. 2, by asking 
him if he was not aware that many of the lower orders of 
animal life existed without the aid or presence of an Ali- 
mentary Canal. My friend also asked him “if he ever 
perceived any increase of stature in a growing boy after 
eating a good dinner?” — 

Respecting the strangulation of a “bluebottle,”’ I have 
frequently seen that very large insects have been easily 
overcome by infinitesimal quantities of peculiar fluids; for 
example: by placing a small quantity of any kind of oil on 
the back of a wasp it is rendered powerless. 

No doubt the statements I have made will awaken much 
doubt in the minds of my readers, but, I trust, at some 
future time, more fully to explain and give an account of 
-accepted carnivorous plants, natives of our country, to- 
gether with an account of personal experiments, proving 
beyond doubt that some, to all appearance plants, do 
assimilate and feed on animal matter. 


Gloucester, May 7th, 1875. J. W. D. Hume. 


Perhaps some of the members of the Philosophical Society 
will collect the plant, mentioned by Mr. Hume, and experiment 
upon it.—G.E. 


FROM ABROAD. 


LETTERS TO A FRIEND. 
By A. ALEXANDER. 


II. Rome, 15th May. 

DEsk v-.'..: 
_ Do you remember when on our journey to the 
Harz (in Germany), years ago, we ascended Ilsenstein, 
and, standing at the foot of the great iron cross at the top 
of the granite rock, were delighted by the beautiful view ? 
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On the left Brocken, which we had mounted the previous 
day, before us charming mountains clothed in green of - 
every shade, to the north, on our right, the peaceful Ilsen- 
thal, through which the silvery river, Ilse, winds so grace- 
fully, and on its borders Ilsenburg quaintly picturesque. 
Did not our hearts beat high with youthful hope as we 
looked around us? yes! and gazing at the loveliness which 
the hand of Hr above created, we felt it a moment most suit- 
able in which to give Hr praise honour and glory, and we did 
it from the depth of our hearts. We imagined the azure 
sky to be the arch of a temple, grand and magnificent as 
only Hz could build it! 

You cannot have forgotten this, and I recall it to your 
remembrance, because similar feelings overpowered me, 
when, yesterday, I entered the church of St. Peter. 
Absorbed in deep, yet undefined thought, nothing in par- 
ticular, at first, engaged my attention; but as I walked 
forward, it was arrested by the sight of devout Roman 
Catholics throwing themselves on the ground and reverently 
touching the holy place with their lips. I felt as if I could 
have done the same, I thought how great and eminent the 
power with which the Almighty has endowed man, power 
sufficient to plan and bring to perfection the glorious fane 
within which I stood! and in spirit I knelt at the throne 
of the Divinity. Do not ask me to describe what I saw, 
but go yourself and see—only then will you comprehend 
it! I can, with my feeble pen, draw you a picture of 
beautiful scenery from nature, and you will, to a certain 
extent, enjoy it, having yourself seen the like, and it will 
awaken in your soul impressions lying dormant,—but 
St. Peter’s—you have never seen anything like it! 

(Zo be continued.) 
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A COACH-RIDE 


AND WHAT CAME OF IT. 
A TALE, 
By OLIVE FANSHAWE. 


—_————_—___—_— 


CHAPTER III. (continued.) 


“ Tais toy Olive,’ and her mother. tapped her shoulder im- 
peratively, though her eyes smiled at the school-girl 

_ reminiscences, “ dinner will be ready in half-an-hour, and 
your friend has much to do; besides, there are many new 
faces to be seen—off with you, girls, and do not appear 
again till these cold hands are warm. I never felt such 
fingers in my life—Nevil Aylmer’s are very cold, but he 
rode outside all the way, he says ; poor lad! it was enough 
to have killed him.” 

“ Dreadful,” said delicate Olive with a shudder, “ come, 
Bell dear, we will make our exit at once, since mamma is 
so anxious to get rid of us.” 

Anabel smiled to Lady Fitzmaurice, and followed her 
friend, who stopped one moment by the Aylmer group— 
such a chattering ensued! during which Bell observed 
quietly to Nevil, “ Have you said anything about my 
riding outside ? ” 

“No, Miss Bell, I was just beginning to tell it.” 

“Well, Nevil, please don’t mention the fact—there is 
no need for anybody to know it.” She hesitated: it was 
rather difficult to explain to this lad that her desire for 
secrecy arose solely from conscientious scruples; she 
could not bear that a little act of self-denial like that 
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which she had practised should be magnified into some- 
thing approaching heroism, and it was this sensitive 
shrinking from undeserved praise that caused her tempo- 
rary embarrassment when mentioning the reason of her 
maid’s absence. Olive knew her dislike to “puffing” of 
any sort, and had turned the conversation, though she, as 
well as her mother, appreciated. the unselfish humility of 
her friend. Nevil put down her desire for secrecy to 
another cause, so while he promised not to say a word 
about the coach-ride, wondered inwardly “how she had 
got to know ‘all about it’ already, and if he should tell her 
it was not his fault.” As this remarkably lucid explana- 
tion would have failed to throw more light on Anabel’s 
mind, it was perhaps as well that he had not time to 
deliver it,—and he watched the two girls go upstairs with 
considerable glee, as he thought of the proposed Christ- 
mas galeties, of which that evening’s decorations were the 
earnest. 

Olive led the way down a long corridor across a broad 
landing, and opened one of many doors—all of oak, and 
panelled like the walls. ‘Now, Bell, you are entering 
quite a charmed region, these are Bevil’s rooms, and as he 
left a number of things behind him, drawers unlocked, and 
so on, they are not to be occupied indiscriminately, but as 
the house is so full now, he gave permission for me to 
sleep here, and of course you are the same. Isn’t it 
tiresome that he should be away the very first time you 
have been down here? but he is such a wanderer! I tease 
him about some imaginary Turkish beauty, who is keep- 
ing him so long in Constantinople, but, in all his letters, 
he ‘pooh-poohs’ the idea of any woman’s influence; he 
says he will never marry, that he could not bear to be tied 
to one person for life, but-I hope he will change his mind 
sometime. Mamma would almost break her heart if he 
did not, for now Mary is married, Mamma and I can easily 
go and live at the Grove House when Bevil brings his 
wife home; it is only two miles from here.” 

Thus chattering, Olive preceded her friend into a large 
old-fashioned bedroom, fitted-up with every convenience 
and luxury, where a cheerful fire was diffusing heat and 
light, and a black-haired soubrette was unpacking Anabel’s 
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boxes ; she rose as they entered, her face beaming with joy : 

“Bon soir, Susette, me voici encore: this is just like 
_ old times, is itnot? to see me with Miss Olive once more— 
Miss Fitzmaurice, I mean—of course you are so now, ~ 
Olive; by the way, is your sister Mary here, and the 
wondrous baby? how I long to see it!” and Anabel sat 
down by the fire-place wanting for nothing now that she 
_ had Susette to wait upon her, and Olive to talk to. 

“T rejoice to see Mees Belle once more!” said the 
French girl gleefully, as she took off Miss Mellor’s wet 
things, “ Mademoiselle will be triste no longer, now 
she enjoys your company, although Sir Bevil does not 
return this Christmas. Which dress do you wish, Mees 
Belle? I am going to take it from this box, when you 
have choosed ”’— 

Olive interposed, “Susette, the boxes should have been 
placed in the dressing-room, however, never mind now, 
unpack them here, and Miss Bell and I will go into the 
next room, and I will wait on her till you bring the dress. 
Wear white, Bell, like myself, and rose-coloured ribbons, as 
I have blue; all we girls have white to-night at Aunt 
Rosamond’s request: oh! how I wish my darling Bevil 
were at home! ‘it wants but that,’-as Susette would say ; 
her English is not perfect yet, you see.” 

They went into the dressing-room, and Bell stood in her 
petticoats, and with bare feet on the hearth-rug, smiling 
at the fire, while Olive shrugged her shoulders with un- 
mistakable vexation at her brother’s absence. “It does 
seem funny, Olive, that I should never yet have seen him, 
and you remember the messages we used to send each 
other long ago, and that absurd valentine he sent for me 
by you: I do believe I have it still! how we laughed about 
it! and how cross you used to get when I laughed at him— 
oh, dear !—is that the dressing-bell ?—I must hurry, and I 
have my ‘mane’ to arrange somehow.” 

“No, sit down, dear, and let me do your hair, like I 
used to do long ago—not that you deserve such kindness, 
miss, after your wicked conduct in making fun of Bevil— 
you darling! how nice it is to have you: I wish Bevil 
would marry you and then we should never be parted!” 

“Thank you,’ and Anabel arched her eyebrows, and 
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displayed her dimples at her reflection in the pier-glass, 
“but there are two sides to that question, Mademoiselle, 
and how do you know that I should be willing to have 
him, if he deigned to think of me? It does not matter, 
certainly, for men to be particularly handsome, but I 
am ‘free to confess,’ that I should lke my husband to 
have a fair share of good looks; and from the transitory 
glimpse I had of your brother, years ago ”’— 

“Bell, Bell! you are incorrigible—he had just come 
back from Africa, six years ago, when you saw him, and 
had a beard I remember: really Bevil is good looking, his 
features may not be of the Greek type: but I am sure 
that your London ‘ carpet knights’ are not to be compared 
with my big strong brother,” and Olive brushed the rough 
wavy locks she held in her hand more vehemently than 
before. 

(To be continued.) 


IN MEMORIAM. 


Beloved! sleep, thy waxen lids downdropping, 
With silken lashes whitest cheeks caress, 
Upon the faded coral of thy mouth 
These kisses fond we press. 
Spring’s violets, wet with our own tears we lay 
Upon thy quiet heart—and bid thee keep 
Each kiss, each flower, till shines the Star of Day : 
Till then, beloved—sleep ! 
JULIUS GREY. 


ED ~——-@iee 


“BUCKLE UP.” 
(son«a.) 


Buckle up! brave heart and cheer thee, 
Buckle up! be not cast down ; 
Life is full of many a trouble, 
Turn them off without a frown, 
Or you'll make the trouble double 
And your foe will cease to fear thee 
Turn and rend the man who’s down. 
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Buckle up! who knows the glory 
May be won by waiting long, 
Though the tide be dead against us, 
There’s a turning for the strong. 
Buckle up! who lacks brave heart doubts 
Heaven’s kind mercy—earth below 
Doubts himself, and wrongs his Maker, 
This will make and keep him low. 


Buckle up! armed to the death sir, 
This is how I wrong efface ; 
Tf my enemy is honest, 
Let him meet me face to face, 
I am certain nought can harm me, 
Though I quaff the bitterest cup, 
If till death 1 guard my honour, 
Face my foe and buckle up. 
GOLDEN GREY. 
oy elle Pu eed tae 


LITTLE BABY, DO I LOVE THEE? 


Little baby, do I love thee, 

With thine angel face so fair, 
Does my heart chant forth its rapture 
_ When I feel thou art my care P 


Little baby, do I love thee, 
As I gaze into thine eyes, 

Do I prize those sparkling treasures, 
Deeper blue than azure skies ? 


As I revel in their brightness, 
Can I picture future years, 

When those limpid lakes so placid 
Will be ruffled o’er with tears ? 


Little baby, as I watch thee, 
Laughing now, so young and fair, 
With the sunlight streaming o’er thee 

Kissing locks of golden hair— 
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Can I picture future moments, 
When those tresses now so bright 
Will be dimmed with this earth’s troubles 
And have lost their radiant light ? 


Little baby, do I love thee, 

As I hold thee to my heart, 
Can I bear to think that ever 

I must from my darling part ? 


Little baby, do I love thee 
With thy sweet and merry ways, 
Does thy sunny temper warm me, 
As I feel its cheerful rays? 


Little baby, do I love thee, 
Do I feel a thrill of joy, 
As thine arms are thrown around me, 


And I clasp my baby boy?— 


Oh my heart speaks forth its answer 
Plainer far than words can tell, 

Thouw’rt my darling, heaven’s blessing, 
None on earth love I so well! 


L.R.M. 


a 
NOTHING. 


“ What silent, old man! Not a word to say for yourself? 
Dumb as an oyster, by Jove!”’ continued Brown, trying 
to arouse me from my would-be literary labours. . “ What 
on earth are you trying to do, write something comic for 
‘Fun’ or‘ Judy?’ You look quite miserable enough to 
be guilty of some such indiscretion.” 

“No,” I replied, somewhat snappishly at his attempts at 
pleasantry, “ No, I am not, I am writing something for the 
‘Amateur,’ at least, I am trying to do so, but I cannot 
even get as far as'a choice of subject. I believe I was on 
the point of striking out some brilliant conception if you 
had not interrupted me just at that moment!” 
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“Well, never mind, strike it out by all means,” said he, 
taking my words rather too literally, “and begin again. 
Here,” he continued, “ Ill give you a ‘strait tip,’ suit you 
down to the ground; try the Derby Day, or Ascot by 
‘ Road or Rail,’ on the Downs, you know the style of thing, 
you try it, and I'll back you for a place.” | 
_ “My dear Brown,” I said somewhat severely, “I know 
no more about the Derby or Ascot than that door mat, 
and besides which it is not the sort of thing for our 
magazine, so I fear we must try something less exciting.” 

“ Well, well! light a pipe old chap, there’s nothing like 
a pipe to set one thinking.” 

“You ought to be a talented thinker,” I muttered, “if 
there is any truth in your theory.” 

“That’s rude,” said Brown, “I shall not stop if you are 
going on in that sort of a way.” 

“TI beg your pardon, old fellow,” I said, “but really you 
ean’t think what a lot of bother: I’ve had over this, how- 
ever, Pll join you in a pipe very gladly.” 

“If I were you,” said Brown, looking out of the window, 
“T should cut the whole thing.” 

“Couldn’t think of it,” said I, “suppose we all said the 
same thing, what would become of the ‘Amateur?’ Ex 
nihilo nihil fit. If we contribute nothing, nothing will 
come of it.” 

“(Quite so,” said Brown, who had forgotten more of his 
Latin than even I had, and always looked dejected at the 
sound of it. All at once an idea occurred to me, this was 
so unusual that I got excited, and exclaiming, “I’ve got 
it,’ I brought my hand down upon Brown’s leg to his 
great delight and my unutterable anguish, for he, seeing 
what was impending, had slipped a large bunch of keys to 
“break the fall,” as he afterwards explained. 

“You were saying,” said Brown, maliciously, “ you were 
saying you've got it!” 

I smoked in silence for a few moments, and then I repeated 
“Yes, l’ve got it; and after all it’s nothing.” 

“JY am glad of that,” said Brown, “ because I was afraid 

ou had hurt yourself.” 

“JI was not alluding to your miserable practical joke,” 
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I said, “I referred to the subject I had selected to write 
about.” 

“ What, nothing!” said he. 

“ Nothing,” said I. 

“You mean to say you are not going to write anything, 
a very wise ’— 

“ Hold,” I-said, “I mean to say nothing of the kind, I 
mean just what I say, I am going to write about ‘nothing,’ 
shall, in fact, choose ‘nothing’ for my subject.” 

“'Wouldn’t you like to tell your wife,” said Brown, 
“because it would be a pity to keep it from her. Iam 
sure it would be a great relief to her.” | 

At that moment Araminta entered the room. “ Congrat- 
ulate me, my dear,” I said, “I have at length resolved my 
doubts, and fixed upon a subject for my essay, if I may so 
call it. I have decided to write upon ‘ nothing.’ ” 

“Not even a table,’ suggested Brown sotto voce. 

Araminta laughed, women always laugh at such silly 
jokes. “ Well, but,” said Araminta, “ what do you mean, do 
you mean to say you are not going to write anything?” — 

“ Just what J said!” Brown muttered. 

“No, my dear,” I again explained, “I have chosen the 
word ‘nothing’ as my subject.” “ Lord Chesterfield,” I 
said, “once wrote a poem upon it, and a very clever one I 
believe it was, although I never read. it. The other day I 
came across an amusing poem, entitled ‘nothing to wear,” 
describing the experiences of a young lady, who, despite 
the endless purchases she makes in the way of costume, 
always declares she has ‘nothing to wear.’ It concludes 
thus :— 

‘Oh! daughters of earth! foolish virgins beware ! 

‘ Lest in that upper realm, you have nothing to wear!’ 

A very sage piece of advice to those who think too much 
about it in this lower realm.” I was preparing to continue 


my harangue, but Brown had no notion of letting me have 


my own way entirely. 

“Ah! yes,” said he, “and how often you hear people say 
there is ‘nothing’ the matter with them, when you know 
by the tone of voice, they mean you to understand there is 
everything the matter.” 

“Do you remember, Phil dear,” said Araminta, “ when 
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we went to see Charles Mathews in the ‘ Used up Man,’ 
how he amused every one by his utter want of interest in 
everything, and how, when his friends suggested foreign 
travel—Italy, Mount Vesuvius, he replied wearily, ‘I’ve 
been everywhere, there’s nothing in it ; ’ve been up Mount 
Vesuvius and looked down the Crater, there’s nothing in 
it!” You know dear, we always say of any young man 
who affects the ‘used up’ style, that he has evidently 
looked down the Crater, and found nothing in it!” 

_ Brown then chimes in again, “ What is that about the 
Master, who accosts Harry or someone with ‘ What have 
you been doing sir?’ ‘Nothing, sir!’ Harry promptly 
replies; ‘And what has Tom been doing?’ ‘Helping 
me, sir!’ ” 

“Well now,” said I, “what do you think of my idea of 
writing about ‘ nothing ?’” 

“Upon my word,” says Brown, “it isnot such a bad idea 
after all.” 

“Really,” says Araminta, “I think something might be 
made of it.” 

“There, my dear, you go a little too far, if you can make 
something out of nothing, why you have, indeed, the true 
magician’s wand.” 

“ Well Phil, you know what I mean.” 

“Yes, my dear, of course I do. Brown, I know you 
would like to-hear a logical definition of nothing, here 
it is :-— 

‘ Nothing is that, of which everything can be truly defined, 
and no thing can be truly affirmed so that the idea of 
nothing (if I may so speak) is absolutely the negation of 
all ideas.’ The idea, therefore, of a finite or infinite nothing 
is a contradiction in terms.” 

“ Oh! Phil, how horrid!” . 

“Quite so,” said Brown. “ Well, look here, old chap, 
when shall I see you again? because I’m off.” 

“ Mysterious nothing” I resumed, pursuing him to the 
door. 

“ Mysterious nothing! how shall I define 

Thy shapeless, baseless, placeless emptiness ? 
Nor form, nor colour, sound, nor size are thine, 
Nor words, nor fingers can thy voice express.” 
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“ Araminta, my dear, just look at Brown, isn’t he going 
off in a hurry.” 

“Yes, he is indeed, whatever is he rubbing his hand 
fore 

“Oh bother! never mind, my dear, I suppose he has 
hurt it,” said I, looking ruefully at my own: “ come, let us 
have some supper, I can’t live upon nothing!” 


“ PHILO.” 
—————— 


COMMON FERNS FOR A ROCKERY. 


Part of a paper read before the Members of the Gloucester School of 
Science Philosophical Society, June 2nd, 1875, by W. HE. Loxton. 


Unver the head of Cryptogamia, or flowerless plants, is 
arranged that large department of vegetable life which 
comprises the Ferns, Horsetails, Club-mosses, Mosses, 
Liverworts, Quillworts, Sea-weeds, Lichens, and’ Fungi. 
The Filices or Ferns form one of the principal groups, and 
are distinguished from the others by their circinate growth, 
herbaceous structure and dorsal fructification. In the 
ferns the leaves in this country are more strikingly devel- 
oped than the stems, which are occasionally erect and rise 
a few inches above the ground, the broad leaves or fronds 
expanding from the stem in a circle. In a large number, 
the stem creeps beneath the ground, forming a rhizome, 
which bears small separate roots on the under side, while 
at intervals, from the upper part, spring the fronds. The 
Male Fern will furnish a familiar example of the former, 
and the Common Polypody of the latter. The bodies, 
which represent the seeds, are called spores, and are pro- 
duced on some portion of the back of the frond. It is 
principally from the mode in which the spore-cases or sora 
are produced, and arranged, that the classification of Ferns 
is founded. On the backs of the fronds, round patches, 
streaks, or lines running round the borders of the divisions, 
are seen, which, in a perfect state, have a brown powdery 
aspect. This appearance is concealed in many kinds in the 
early stages of the growth of the spores, by a membranous 
white covering, called an indusiwm. If some of this brown 
dust-like substance be placed under a microscope, it will be 
seen to consist of a number of little cases, which, when 
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ripe, burst and scatter the minute spores which have been 
produced within them. The bursting of these cases results 
from the elasticity of the annulus, or band, which passes 
round the theca or membranous case. The Royal Fern, 
Adder’s tongue, and Moonwort are sometimes called flower- 
ing ferns, but wrongly so, for some of their fronds are 
merely changed in character by the formation of the spore- 
cases, and then have the appearance of spiked inflorescences. 
In germination, the spore, which is a mere vesicle, and not 
a plant in minature as we find in a true seed, grows and 
divides into a number of vesicles, which multiply and 
enlarge until they form a minute green leaf-like patch, 
from the surface of which the first leaf arises. 

The following are some of the common ferns, which 
may be obtained by searching round Gloucester :— 

The True Maiden-hair Fern, or Adiantum Capillis 
Veneris, is said to have been found in Gloucester, in 1686. 
Although it is a native species, it is useless to attempt to 
grow it on ordinary rock work, and is not found here now. 

There are three small ferns, called Aspleniums, or Spleen- 
worts, often met with growing on walls, rocks, ete., which 
may easily be cultivated. The Black Maiden-hair Spleen- 
wort, or Aspleniwm Adiantum Nigrum is one of these. It 
has wiry dark-coloured rootlets, and the fronds which rise 
from the crown of the roots vary from three inches to a 
foot in height. The stem is dark chestnut coloured, and 
glossy, about half its length being bare. The leafy portion 
has a lengthened triangular form, with triangular leaflets, 
which are so finely divided at their edges as to appear 
toothed. The fructification first appears in whitish lines, 
being covered by an indusium, which finally bursts and 
peels off, after which the brown sori spread until the back 
of the frond is almost covered. This is one of the best of 
our native ferns to examine as an illustration of the packing 
or rolling up of the fronds previously to their expansion. 
The point of the frond is turned inwards, so that as it 
unrolls, the upper surface is always outwards, and the seed 
bearing surface within and protected. 

The Wall-rue Fern, or Ruta-muraria is another, and 
though smaller, somewhat resembles the last, but is 
not easily transplanted. The best way to raise this fern is 
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from spores collected and sown in August, on a mixture of 
limy rubbish and leaf mould in a pot, and covering with a 
bell-glass until the seedlings appear. 

The last of the three is the Common, but pretty, Maiden- 
hair Spleenwort, or Adiantum Trichomanes, which will grow 
readily enough when transplanted. “It differs considerably 
in appearance from the other two. The fronds being linear, 
and having small roundish leaflets, of a dark green colour, 
growing on the two opposite sides of the dark brown shin- 
ing stem, which is generally about five inches long. 

The Scaly Fern, or Scolopendrum Ceterach, is another wall 
fern which grows readily when transplanted. It is easily 
recognised by the scaly rusty-looking back of its fronds, 
which are pinnatifid and about six inches high. 

The Common Polypody or Polypodium Vulgare, found 
on walls and trunks of trees; the Hart’s Tongue, or 
Scolopendrum Vulgare, found in ditches and moist banks ; 
the Male Fern, or Filix mas; the Lady Fern, or Filix- 
JSaemina ; the Common Prickly Shield-fern, or <Aspidiwm 
Aculeatum ; and Aspidiwm spinulosum, are common Ferns, 
easily obtained, and grow readily when transplanted ; but 
the Common Bracken, or Pteris aquilina, if wanted, must 
be raised from spores. ; 

Those who wish to form a rockery, cannot do better than 
gather and plant the above beautiful, though common 
Ferns, which will add beauty to it and give pleasure 
without much trouble. 


FROM ABROAD. 


LETTERS TO A FRIEND. 
By A. ALEXANDER. 
IT. (continued.) 


A swarm of devotees were gathered near the well known 
statue of the tutelary saint, represented in a sitting pos- 
ture. Many of them looked very poor and miserable. I 
saw them devoutly kiss his right foot. I confess my 
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wickedness—under ordinary circumstances I should have 
laughed at such a sight, but yesterday my heart was so full 
of higher feelings, that I felt no inclination even to smile. 

By going into detail, | knew I should only spoil the deep 
impression I had received from having seen this magnifi- 
cent and imposing building, so I left, postponing a closer 
inspection of relics, statues, and pictures until another day. 


5 19th May. 

Doubtless, my friend, you have once in your life been 
struck with the charms of a beauty! perhaps she did not 
speak to you, she only smiled, but there was something 
so extremely sweet and fascinating about her, as to call 
forth your admiration—the inscrutable germ of pure love 
had fallen into your heart! You met her again, and we 
will suppose she was clever and amiable, but she spoke 
only one language, and one, which, unfortunately, you did 
not understand, still, no doubt, her beauty, her charms, 
which you had admired so much would remain, but within 
a short time you would tire of her mute company, and in 
order to appreciate her fully it would be necessarv for you 
to speak the same tongue as herself. Only in the exchange 
of thought can love grow and prosper. However, there 
might be hindrances, which would prevent you from 
studying her language. 

Such is the case with me. The Breaury I saw is St. 
Peter’s, the jist impression of it was overpowering, the 
second less so, and as I shall have no time to study its lan- 
guage (that is to say, its architecture and art) sufficiently, 
my earlier feelings, I fear, will gradually pass away. 


St. Peter’s was originally erected in the early part of the 
fourth century, on the spot where St. Peter is said to have 
suffered martyrdom, and his sarcophagus is still preserved 
there. The church consisted then of a basilica with a 
nave. In the middle of the fifteenth century Nicholas V. 
began its re-construction, which took about 175 years to 
complete. Amongst others Raphael and, after his death, 
Michel Angelo directed the work. The cost amounted to 
about ten million pounds sterling. Its maintenance now 
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involves an outlay of from seven to eight thousand pounds 
a year. It is the largest church in the world, its area 
measuring about 212,000 square feet, or nearly double the 
size of St, Paul’s in London (about 109,000). Its dome is 
about 400 feet in height, and its diameter is a few feet less 
than that of the Pantheon, which is 143 feet. Its pavement 
is inlaid with marble. It contains 30 altars. 

I give these dry particulars because I think they may 
interest you, but will now mention what most attracted 
my notice. Near a pillar, a few steps to the right, is the 
statue of St. Peter, now nearly fourteen hundred years old. 
It is made of bronze. As already alluded to, his right foot 
is frequently kissed by devotees. On closer examination, 
I observed, to day, that part of it has been worn away, and 
itis said that this has been done by frequent contact of 
the lips! It appeared to me as if it had been mended with 
a small piece of metal.... Above the statue is the portrait 
of the present pope Pius IX., looking at you with a mild 
expression in his benign face. Like most of the pictures 
in St. Peter’s, it is of mosaic and evidently quite new. 

Over the tomb of St. Peter, under the dome is the high 
altar, where the pope on grand occasions reads the mass, 
and over it the imposing canopy, supported by four 
columns glittering with gold. Amongst the few pictures, 
Michel Angelo’s Mary with the Saviour’s dead body on her 
knees attracted my attention, as well as various large 
mosaic pictures treating of different subjects in sacred 
history. Rusconi’s monument of Gregory XIII. was of 
interest to me, as he is the rectifier of the calendar, and I 
lingered by a bas-relief, in bronze, of Christina of Sweden, 
(daughter of Gustavus Adolphus,) being placed here as she 
was a convert to the Roman Catholic faith. I specially 
admired a monument of pope Pius VIL., and those who 
have seen Thorwaldsen’s famous museum, in Copenhagen, 
will not find it difficult to recognise the master-hand which 
chiselled the lovely features of the angels who adorn this 
monument. 

24th May. 

How glad I am to hear that you will meet me! you 
could not do better than spend your holidays under the 
sky of Bella Itaha, whether bright or rainy, and as you are 
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coming yourself, I will only cursorily mention what I have 
seen. J have been in the Vatican, and have admired 
Raphael’s renowned works, especially his ceiling paintings 
representing twelve scenes of the Old and one of the New 
Testament, they are gracefully treated, and all proofs of 
his great genius. I have also seen Michel Angelo’s ceiling 
paintings in the Sistine Chapel—“ Creation, Fall, and 
Deluge,” as well as “The Last Judgment,” which are con- 
sidered to be still more precious gems of art. Would you 
ask my humble opinion, I would say, I like Michel Angelo 
as I like Goethe for his transcendant grandeur; Raphael, 
as Schiller, for the charm evidenced by his works. But 
you will now soon see all this yourself. We will together 
inspect the famous collections of statues in the Vatican, 
Villa Ludovica, etc. ; we will enter the most perfectly pre- 
served ancient building, the Pantheon, in which once stood 
the statues of Mars and Venus, and other gods and 
goddesses, at the time when this glorious edifice was a 
heathen temple. We will see it, when the interior is 
lighted by the moon’s pale rays, through a single aperture 
in the centre of the dome, the only way in which it is 
lighted! Iwas there yesterday, when it was raining, the 
opening in the ceiling appeared to me very small, but when 
the rain poured down, it altered my opinion, for then I 
could see what an enormous space was made wet. We 
will pay the celebrated church of St. Paolo fuori. le mura 
a visit, we will, on our way thither, see the chapel, which 
indicates the spot where St. Paul and St. Peter bid each 
other farewell on their lastjourney. I saw this small chapel 
yesterday, and spent about two hours in the beautiful 
church of St. Paul. Since the fire, in 1823, it has been 
totally rebuilt, and its principal portal is still unfinished. 
It is modern in style, and the view of its interior is very 
imposing, still it would no doubt have been still more so 
and more interesting at all events, if it had been re-built 
quite in its old style: basilica, with double aisles and open 
roof. Only few of its many most valuable frescoes and 
ancient mosaics have been saved, but it contains several 
good oil paintings. The Scourging of Christ, a Madonna, 
with S.S. Benedict, Paul, Peter, and Justina, as well 
as Podesti’s Stoning of St. Stephen, and Coghettr’s 
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Council of High Priests, attracted my notice. Above the 
columns of the nave are mosaic portraits of all the popes. 
They are each five feet in diameter, but, owing to the dis- 
tance at which you see them, they appear to you almost as 
small as medallions. 

When the sun shines brightly we will enjoy the many 
splendid views, which we can command from almost every 
elevated spot here. We will see the sunset from Monte 
Pincio and admire a magnificent view of modern Rome, re- 
calling to our mind ancient Rome’s great history. We 
will visit the venerable ruins of the Forum, which, during 
nearly ten centuries, have been used as a quarry from 
which the materials for churches and other buildings of 
modern Rome have been partly derived. Raphael formed 
a plan for restoring the Forum, as well as other ancient 
edifices, and the work was begun, but soon discontinued, 
and it is only during the present century that further 
restorations and excavations have taken place. We will 
enter the greatest theatre the world ever saw (next to 
itself! )—the Coliseum. Within its gigantic walls, measur- 
ing nearly one-third of a mile in circumference—two-thirds 
of which are now in ruins—thousands and thousands of 
wild beasts were killed in gladiatorial combats, often visited 
by 70,000 to 80,000 spectators. We will inspect the trium- 
phal arch of Constantine with the beautiful bas-reliefs from — 
the Trajan arch; yes! we will admire the view of all these 
and many other ancient and most interesting tokens of 
old Rome’s glory, and my pleasure will be greatly enhanced 
by the presence of an old friend! Anything beautiful 
and grand which we meet with on our travels, we enjoy 
only in part when alone. 
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A COACH-RIDE 


AND WHAT CAME OF IT. 
A TALE, 
By OLIVE FANSHAWE. 


CHAPTER IIT. (continued.) 


“So 1s a ploughboy—big and strong,” replied Anabel, 
who delighted to tease the gentle Olive, “as to my ‘carpet 
knights,’ they are nothing to me, but amusing companions ; 
I can still sing with a clear conscience, ‘I care for nobody : 
no, not I, and—’”’ 

“No, Bell, you cannot finish the words—what about 
that Indian captain your letters have been full of 
lately ? it was more than flirtation on his side, I am sure; 
now confess, you little witch!” 

“ T—confess—why Olive,” and Anabel’s face crimsoned 
as she spoke with great earnestness, “ I thought him very 
amusing till last night—when I found out that—that he 
loved me too well for his happiness, and I could not love 
him—he is not one I could look up to, or respect, indeed 
sometimes I fancy ‘Mr. Wright’ will never come—he 
must be authoritative (if necessary) but not dictatorial— 
old enough to exact my respect, yet not too old to take an 
interest in my amusements—and possess—oh! so many 
qualifications that it would take all night to be enumerat- 
ing them; assez! my friend—I am not tired of being 
Anabel Mellor yet, and I never met a man whom I feared 
but my father. I sometimes wish that shyness were a 
quality of mine: do not laugh, Olive, I really do: what 
a nice boy Nevil sane is—by the way; he is shy 
he says—” 
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“Yes, I am fond of Nevil, and his sisters, and how you 
will love Aunt Rosamond! Make haste, so that you may | 
see her before dinner—then there is Mary you must renew 
acquaintance with; she and Sir Stephen are here: she is 
more like mamma than ever, and manages her husband 
most beautifully (she thinks) and my nephew is here, such 
a beauty he is—oh! Bell: what do you think of my 
mother ? did I exaggerate ? is she not queen-like ? cannot 
you understand my love for her now?” - 

“You did not say enough about her; she is splendid I 
think ! just like a duchess; and so kind and motherly, not 
so reserved as I expected her to be.” 

“Ah! that is because you are my friend, and she liked 
you at once; I know what her cpinion is of you; I saw 
it in her eyes,” and Olive’s tongue chattered on, mul- 
tiplying her mother’s perfections, till a knock at the 
door startled them both, with the fear that the gong for 
dinner had sounded, without their having heard it. 

“Who is there ?”’ asked Olive, quickly. 

“Tt is L—mamma,” and Lady Fitzmaurice entered with 
less control than usual visible in her face and manner 
“pardon me for intruding my dear: can you spare Olive 
for a few moments? call Susette, and come to me, my , 
daughter.” 

Olive looked up in some surprise at her mother’s bright 
animated expression, and ran off for Susette. 

“Shall I be late, Lady Fitzmaurice? Olive and I were 
so busy talking, we forgot about the time,” and Anabel 
drew on her silk stockings and kid boots in some haste, for 
though she was “not afraid” of strangers, it would not be 
pleasant to enter the great dining-room last. 

Lady Fitzmaurice smiled, and put one hand on the girl’s 
pretty head—“ No! mw importe, we shall be dining rather 
later to-night, Anabel, or, do you prefer Bell? do not 
hurry too much: I am so pleased to know my Olive’s 
friend at last, you are no stranger to me.” 

“Please call me, Bell—I did so want to know Olive’s 
mother, though I almost seem to have known you a long 
time—she was always talking about you,’ and Anabel 
wondered that the lady could ever be called cold or 
impassive. 
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“Yes, Bell,” said Lady Fitzmaurice rather abstractedly, 
“what can Olive be doing! she is very fond of you, and 
has anticipated spending this Christmas with you with 
great pleasure, I hardly know my shy silent little girl with 
you: you make her almost as saucy and talkative as—” 


“Say myself,” and Bell’s eyes laughed roguishly: 
“Olive told me she wanted me to come all the more, 
because Sir Bevil is at Constanti—” | 


“Hem” and Lady Fitzmaurice turned quickly, as her 
daughter appeared with the maid; “Susette @/ est bien tard,— 
ainsi, il faut que tu te dépéches—au revoir, saucy girl,” and 
she took Olive’s hand eagerly, and went out of the room. 

The French girl showed her ability to act as well as 
talk, for while she and Miss Mellor compared notes (in 
voluble Parisian) about Kensington Park Gardens’ experi- 
ences in holiday times, five—six years ago, the golden-brown 
hair was gracefully arranged, the dainty tarletan touched 
up by her skilful fingers, and finally put on just as Olive 
returned. She did not say a word in explanation of her 
absence, but stood by the dressing-table watching Susette’s 
proceedings with much interest, and her demure little 
mouth curling at the corners, in such a manner as to 
provoke Bell’s curiosity. 


“What a colour you have, Olive, and how mischievous 
you look ! is anything en the carpet? as we girls used to 
say when we particularly wished to enrage mademoiselle ! 
give me a kiss and do not be mysterious.” 


“T—mysterious—oh! Bell, what an idea,” and Olive 
laughed rather confusedly—‘ we must not talk now, or 
else you will never be ready ; here is the sash, Susette, do 
be quick—how prettily your dress is made, and simply too, 
just after dear Aunt Rosamond’s taste. Bell, you have 
not altered a whit, except to get more like your name 
perhaps—l am so glad.” 


How unselfish Olive’s eyes beamed with delight, and 
her little feet tapped eagerly on the floor, thereby not a 
little surprising Susette, who sometimes wished her young 
mistress had more “agitation of manner,’ “but how 
charming was Mademoiselle’s affection and admiration for 
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her friend, not but that it was quite natural,” she was 
compelled to admit, “ Mees Bell always rewarded one for 
the pains that one employed in making her toilette.” 

The two girls descended the great oak staircase, and 
and passed through the hall on their way to the drawing- 
rooms. It was difficult to decide how much of- Bell’s 
charms were owing to Susette’s efforts, and how much to 
Nature’s lavish hand. It is true that the carefully 
arranged dress set off to uncommon advantage the white 
neck, and rounded arms; and the graceful sweep of her 
train gave her an appearance of greater height than she 
possessed. The deep sash of rose, and ribbons of the same 
colour, suited well her bright complexion and shaded hair, 
but the broad white forehead, straight well pencilled 
brows, deep eyes of the shade called violet, black curling 
lashes, small sensitive mouth, and the pearly even teeth 
were all her own, and quite enough to account for the 
number of “carpet knights,” as Olive called those who 
. paid their allegiance to her. And then that saucy Bell 
had such pretty ways, and perfectly natural too !—she was 
always chary of showing her eyes, and, indeed, they were 
never the same for a minute together—so wonderfully 
expressive ; now arch, now grave, imploring, teasing, coax- 
ing, shrinking, and very provoking, but never tender—oh! 
no—these “ carpet knights” almost doubted if she had a 
heart or tenderness to bestow on anyone. If they had 
only seen her at home—sitting on the hearthrug at her 
father’s feet, nursing her baby brother, laughing at the 
performances of Oliver (her godson, and named after her 
friend), and talking lovingly to their gentle mother, they 
would soon have changed their opinion. But, as it was, 
the long downcast lashes hid their secret very completely, 
and she was only a merry teasing “belle” with all the ~ 
world, with a little unselfishness left still in her disposi- 
tion, as the coachman and guard of the Winborne coach 
could affirm—provided they had the generosity to admit 
the fact, which Bell would have doubted, for as she often 
said to Olive, “Men have not known how to appreciate 
women since the Flood, and never will let us steer 
clear of them.”—It is, however, a question whether her 
practice agreed with the precept ! 
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THE introductions were over, and Bell the cynosure of 
many admiring eyes, stood talking in her most enchanting 
manner to Mrs. Col. Aylmer who would have liked her at 
once, even if she had not been prepared to extend a 
kindly welcome to her gentle niece’s friend: for the old 
lady quite enjoyed the girl’s racy and humourous remarks. 
She was laughing herself, and making “ Aunt Rosamond ” 
do the same, over the “boots” at “The Greyhound Inn,” 
at Winborne, when Lady Fitzmaurice came up to them. 

“T am sorry to interrupt this ¢éte-d-téte Auntie,” 
(so she called her sister-in-law, by nearly twenty years her 
senior, it seemed hardly respectful to call her Rosamond 
with grown up grandchildren near) “but [am come to take 
away Miss Mellor; do you know, my dear (how 
kindly the clear grey eyes scanned the lovely girl!) that 
you are the greatest stranger here?” 

“Do not remind her of the fact, Eleanor,’ said Mrs. 
Colonel Aylmer, with a smile, “we must make her forget 
that she is so.” 

“Quite true, Auntie, but, nevertheless, the old Court 
custom must be kept up, and as the master is not here to 
lead her into dinner, I must e’en be his representative,” 
and she drew Bell’s hand within her arm, and smiled 
rather archly. Bell made a suitable reply, and went with 
her ; it would have been rather formidable to cross the 
immense drawing-room without the stately figure in- velvet 
by her side; as it was, Bell chatted gaily to her hostess, 
and stepped lightly down the hall, where for so many 
generations bright girls (now dead and gone) had passed 
with all the first bloom of their dawning womanhood, in 
stiff brocades, powder, and high heels, to meet their 

friends, or, who knows ?—perhaps their future husbands. 
Not improbably, Bell had some thought of this in her 
mind, as she looked with growing interest at the old walls 
hung at intervals with suits of ancient armour, and stag’s 
heads and antlers,—these last surmounted with the mass 
_of evergreens, and holly, which busy hands had been 
arranging all the afternoon—for she said earnestly : 
“Dear Lady Fitzmaurice, this is such a beautiful old 
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place, I never liked any house so much in my life: how 
can Sir Bevil bear to stay away so much P” 

Lady Fitzmaurice smiled, but said nothing—they had 
reached the centre of the hall where the huge mistletoe 
bough hung, and Bell suddenly became aware of some 
shadow between them and the light of a chandelier of wax 
candles: she started and looked up only to drop her eyes 
again as she met the glance of the gentleman, who stood 
there. Immense height, a strong muscular-looking figure, 
dark bronzed skin, and a pair of penetrating dark eyes, 
were what she saw in that momentary glimpse—exces- 
sively confused, and crimsoning to the roots of her hair 
with the suspicion of what was coming, she heard Lady 
Fitzmaurice speaking : 

“Here ts Sir Bevil to answer for himself, my dear :— 
Miss Mellor, my son Bevil!” 

She bowed in increasing embarrassment, and her white- 
gloved hand trembled unmistakeably—she, who was never 
shy, blushed and fluttered like any school-girl on this 
introduction to Olive’s brother. He was too eager and 
pleased to be wholly unconcerned, as he bent low, and _ 
said in a deep voice, that made her start: 

“JT am delighted to have the honor; Miss Mellor is no 
stranger to me, so I may venture to ask her to shake 
hands with me, on the score of our previous acquaintance.” 

He took the little fingers, and held them for a moment, 
while Anabel murmured “Sir Bevil !—I thought he was in 
Constantinople.” 

Lady Fitzmaurice smiled, “So he was, my dear, five 
days ago, and he came off SO suddenly, that we knew 
nothing about it till his arrival this evening; you ma 
imagine how startled I was, on being called out of the hall 
about an hour since, to find him waiting to see me! it was 
then that I fetched Olive just to welcome him before he 
dressed for dinner : you are not quite strangers, I hear, so 
forgive me for my little stratagem in getting you here to 
meet him, it was his fault entirely ; so I leave you, Bevil, 
to make it right with her;” and she returned to the 
drawing-room where tongues were busy, commenting on 
the fact of her son’s sudden arrival, which had just been 
made public. 
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She listened with gracious complacency to the congratu- 
lations, and expressions of delight from her numerous 
nieces and nephews, and other relations with whom Sir 
_ Bevil was a great favourite, and all the time was thinking 
of her son and Bell. “ Poor little girl! how horribly dis- 
concerted she was: I wonder if she guessed about Bevil’s 
escapade : what an unselfish lovely character she must be, 
from what he says—well! my son ought to have a wife 
perfectly free from selfishness, since he has inherited so 
~ much love of self from his mother!” and then she started 
as she found how far into futurity her thoughts had wan- 
dered, and—proposed a move to the dining-room. 


(Lo be continued.) 


A PYRENEAN PASTORAL. 


I know a valley in the Pyrenees, 

That hides ’neath snow-peaks, like a song-bird’s nest, 
F’en as a secret vision of the heart, 

That centres in itself delights unguessed. 

A Western Paradise, it ever blooms, 

With all the bright-eyed blossoming of May ; 

It knows no Autumn chill, nor wintry glooms, 

But one unbroken spring from day to day. 

All tasteful fruits, the field-flowers of all zones, 
Delicious fragrancy of April shade, 

The woodland troubadour’s impassioned lay, 

Enrich this garden, for the fairy’s maid. 

Here, nooks with cypress dark, there, lemon bowers, 
Soft magic, everywhere, to pass the hours. 


Ye dwellers, in the outer world of strife ! 
Seek not this valley with your modern arts; 
Its people lead a calm contented life, 

With manners simple, and untainted hearts. 
There luxury, and languor, are unknown; 
Each in his duty finds a sweet reward ; 

And when the labours of the field are done, 
The pipe, and festal song, their joys afford. 
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Behold a merry group at cool of eve; 

Beside a winding streamlet, they repose, 

And each who burns his lady to achieve, 

Joins in the minstrel war of verse, and prose. 
Hark ! how Olympio holds the listening throng, 
And his Zoreida’s praise unfolds in song : 


“T know a dainty damsel, blithe and pure, 
As the young flowers, that spring to kiss her feet— 
A queen, by nature wrought, the cynosure 
Of the green valley, where she makes retreat. 
Lorenzo! would’st thou woo this winsome maid ? 
She will not heed thee, tho’ thou proffer gold. 
She loiters off beneath the beechen shade, 
Beside a lake, whose waters clear, and cold, 
Glass the young glories of the rosy dawn, 
Where the fair sun hath joy to see his face, 
In trembling wavelets, as by magic drawn, 
E’en as a lover’s glance delights to trace 
His image in his lady’s passing thought, 
By love’s enchantment delicately wrought. 


“Tf thou would’st seek her, know that she is shy, 
As modest Philomel that hides from view ; 
From thy too ardent glances she will fly, 

As Daphne, when Apollo did pursue. 

Know, that she is as fragile, fresh, and fair, 

As a May rosebud, from the stem new sprung, 
With arching brow, full lips, and wealth of hair, 
And mistress of all spells of eye, and tongue— 
A Western Aphrodite, set to be 

The torment, and the joy of many a swain, 
Whom luckless fortune gives her charms to see, 
Without a hope, her untamed heart to gain. 

A Titian’s touch, a Guido’s pensive grace, 

A Raphael’s power alone could paint her face. 


“ Zoreida! should Lorenzo follow thee, 

Or other swain molest thy virgin mind, 

Essay the mossy bank ‘neath that oak tree, 
Where first thy bashful charms I chanced to find. 
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There, with what sweet reserve thou didst deny 
The love that in soft murmured words I sought ; 
While other answer darted from thine eye, 

That woke a rapture, such as dreams ne’er wrought. 
I clasped thee, trembling in a strong embrace, 

And of thy wine of beauty drank the bliss, 

Dwelt with fond worship on each budding grace, 
And lived a life in each ambrosial kiss ; 

For, nought can fire such frenzy of delight, 

As that blest moment when two hearts unite. 


“There, be my task to chide thy fears away, 
Thy youth to cheer, and from all peril guard ; 
While cushet doves in tender dalliance play, 
And nightingales discourse in sweet accord ; 
But if we fail of meeting do not stray, 

To mountain paths that perish in the snow ; 
Yon hermit peaks disdain thy dulcet lay, 
Rejoicing most in storm and wintry woe, 

Or bright-eyed virgin stars, and widowed night, 
That thither silent steals to take her rest, 

She fondly folding in her mother’s breast, 
The morrow that so soon must spring to fight 
Times mystic battle with eternity, 

And seal, my love, our future destiny. 


“ Tn vision bright I see to-morrow come 

Leading a fair-faced company of days, 

That haste to greet thee, queen of love and home, 
And blessed with fruit of bliss, and wreath of praise ; 
Then thou and I forgetful of our sorrow, 

Strong in the triple strength of holy love, 

Shall each from each the needed wisdom borrow, 

To guide life’s chariot whereso’er we rove. 

The beauty of the vision fades and dies, 

Hen as a bride’s delight when he departs, 

Who is to her the shining of the skies, 

Whose glances glad her more than Phebus’ darts. 
Gone is the dream ; make speed impassioned hour ! 
Day breaks! love wakes! I burn to reach her bower.” 


CASTILLEJO. 
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THE COLLECTION AND PRESERVATION 
OF PLANTS. 


Abridgment of a Lecture delivered at the Gloucester School of 
Science Philosophical Society’s Meeting, on 6th July, 1875, 
by J. W. D. Hume. 


Borany, and its sister science, Geology, have the great 
advantage over other studies, that they can be pursued 
without expensive apparatus. ‘The collection of plants may 
be commenced without any preliminary knowledge of 
botany, and will, of itself, prove the source of great delight. 
Even an attempt at a collection of every shape of leaf, will 
open up the subject, and lead gradually to the study necessary 
for classification of the specimens collected. Anyone com- 
mencing will be sure to feel the charm and pursue it with 
increasing ardour. Walks acquire a new interest, for if 
you do not always find new plants, you find old friends 
everywhere. Many plants are local in their habitat— 
take a radius of three miles around this city, and you will 
find certain kinds; extend your line three miles further 
and you will find some of a different. class altogether. 


As to what plants should be collected, I say every one 
you can find, whether it is flower, grass, fern, or moss. 
Endeavour to possess specimens of the entire British 
Flora, but a good series of characteristic common plants 
is better than a larger number collected without aim or 
purpose. 


Amateurs should bear in mind that the value of a 
Herbarium does not depend so much upon the number or 
rarity of the specimens which it contains, as upon the 
number of genera represented. 


Do not collect plants, for preservation, when the air is 
damp, or when they are wet with dew or rain, as, 
when dried, they will generally prove to be black, instead 
of green. Many botanists use a Vasculum to put the 
plants in as collected. It is an oval tin box, about a yard 
long, eight. inches broad, and three inches deep, with loops 
at the ends through which straps may be passed to suspend 
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it from the shoulders. This vasculum, however, is suitable 
only for hardy plants, as the petals of delicate flowers 
frequently shrivel up in it so much ag to be useless for 
drying. A better arrangement for such flowers, consists of 
two pieces of stout millboard, say 20 inches by 15, with 50 
or 60 pieces of newspaper rather smaller than the boards,— 
the whole may be made into a handy package with twine 
or straps. A gardener’s trowel for digging up the roots of 
plants will complete your outfit. 


Plants should be collected in three stages, namely, in 
bud, in blossom, and in fruit, as each is essential in deter- 
mining their botanical character. The roots should be got 
whenever practicable, as these form the distinguishing 
characteristics of many plants. 


Take great care not to) bruise any of the parts of your 
plants, for you will find that bruises show as black marks. 


In transferring your specimens to the sheets of paper 
between the millboards, you proceed as follows :— 


Open your package, take off the top piece of board and 
all the sheets of paper except one—you then take a plant 
and let it fall naturally on the paper (gently smooth out 
the leaves, flowers, etc. and make sure that the petals are per- 
fectly smooth and straight), then place on it a sheet of the 
newspaper, and so on with your other specimens. If any 
of the stems or leaves are very thick, you should use two 
or more sheets of paper. Roots may be cut off to be dried 
separately. When both plant and root are dry, they may 
be both affixed to the same sheet. 


On arrival at home, you should take the sheets contain- 
ing the plants from between the millboards, and lay them 
carefully between two flat pieces of stout deal board, on 
which six or more bricks, or other weights, should be placed 
to act as a press. 


After about 24 hours the specimens will be found fiat, 
but limp and full of moisture, and should now be shifted to 
drying. papers. The best I know of is “Bentall’s Botanic 
Paper,” which is thicker and more porous than ordinary 
blotting paper, and therefore capable of absorbing a greater 
amount of moisture. 
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Place a sheet of the drying paper on one of the deal 
boards, then take one of your specimens from between the 
newspaper sheets and transfer it carefully to the drying paper. 
Should the stem be very thick, a level surface must be 
made by packing with cotton wadding, or half the thick- 
ness of the stem may be pared away. Lay one or more 
sheets of drying paper on your plant, and proceed as before 
with the remainder of your specimens. A sort of “mattress,” 
as I call it, made of, say, half a dozen sheets of newspaper 
roughly stitched together, will be found very useful when 
treating very thick or juicy specimens. 


In the daisy, and similar plants, the central part of the 
flower is very bulky, and this part takes all the pressure, 
while the petals shrivel up. This may be remedied by 
having a quantity of blotting paper, cut in squares of 
about two inches in diameter, with holes of various sizes 
punched in the centre, to suit the central part of the 
flower. A few of these “collars ”’ put on the petals, will serve 
to equalize the pressure. After twenty-four hours pres- 
sure in the drying papers, the plants must be removed into 
fresh ones. A third and fourth shift, at intervals 
of twenty-four hours, with warm dry Bentalls, mattresses, 
and collars, will generally suffice to dry the specimens and 
fix the colours, but some require a much longer time. 


The specimens should now be put into a warm oven for 
a few hours, they will then be completely dry, and it will 
be unnecessary to wash them, as is done at Kew, with a 
solution of perchloride of mercury in spirits of wine, with a 
view to prevent the attacks of insects. At the British 
Museum it is found that keeping fresh camphor in the 
cabinets, is sufficient for this purpose. 


At the approach of long evenings, arrangements should 
be made for mounting the collections of the season. The 
paper for this purpose should be rather stout, and large 
enough to allow of the specimens being properly displayed. 
To ensure neatness, a uniform size should be adopted and 
adhered to. The sheets used at the Kew Herbarium are 
163 inches long by 105 wide, and this will be found amply 
sufficient for all purposes. 
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The specimen may either be permanently fixed to the 
paper by gum, paste, or glue, or merelv secured by straps 
of gummed paper. The former plan which is that adopted 
at our great public Herbaria is certainly better for speci- 
mens which are likely to be much consulted, but the latter 
plan admits of the removal of the plant to another sheet if 
necessary, and delicate parts, such as thin petals and leaves, 
are not injured as they are when gummed down. A few 
extra flowers or fruits kept in an envelope attached to the 
sheet, will avoid the necessity for injuring the specimen, if it 
should be requisite to dissect any portion. 


The sheet should now be labelled with the English and 
Botanical name, the general habitat and definite localities 
of rare species, with the date and place where collected, the. 
name of the collector, ete. 


To render the plants available for ready reference, each 
genus should be laid in a separate cover. This may be of 
somewhat stouter paper than that on which the plants are 
mounted. The name of the genus should be written on 
the left hand corner, followed by a reference to the page of 
the manual by which they are arranged, or the number in 
the London Catalogue. 


Certain classes, such as Orchids, Roses, Utricularias, 
Yucceas, etc., can be properly illustrated only by the assist- 
ance of drawing, and happy is he who is able to sketch 
plants and trees as they grow, and thus enhance the beauty 
and value of his herbarium ! 


As receptacles for the mounted specimens, some use 
boxes of wood or millboard, these are very convenient, but 
the front part of the box should be made to fall down, as 
this makes it easy to get at the specimens with the least 
possible risk of injuring them. For large collections it will 
be better to have Cabinets, In those used at the British 
‘Museum the shelves are loose and can thus be drawn out 
and replaced at will. At Kew, the cabinets are somewhat 
similar, but their length is greater and the shelves are 
fixed. 

To dwellers in towns, who love flowers, plants, and trees, 
but to whom the opportunity of cultivating them is denied, 
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I would specially recommend the collection of a Herbarium 
as a most delightful recreation. I am sure if you once 
begin, you will never leave off until you have every speci- 
men in the London Catalogue. The Herbarium is a life- 
long exercise in order and neatness ; in accurate observa- 
tion and discrimination ; and in exact and logical mental 
work. It is an unfailing amusement and is instructive 
alike to oneself and others—it is a commentary on one’s 


tastes and a history of one’s experience. 


I feel great pleasure in being able to show you what is 
rather a rare plant in this district, namely, the Deadly 
Nightshade (Atropa Belladonna), of which every part, root, 
stem, leaf, and berries, is extremely poisonous, though 
so valuable in medicine. The favourite habitat of this 
plant is amongst old ruins, in chalk pits, ete. I had long 
sought it in all my rambles, and felt extreme delight when, 
at last, I found it near the old Abbey of Llanthony. I 
afterwards found one on the Beacon, at Haresfield. 
The leaves are ovate and undivided, some very large, but 
placed in pairs of unequal sizes. The flowers are drooping, 
of a lurid purple colour, and bell shape, occurring singly. 
It is, therefore, readily distinguished from the Woody 
Nightshade, or Bittersweet, (Solanwm Dulcamara) so com- 
mon in moist hedges near Gloucester, which has corymbs 
of bright purple blossoms, very similar to those of its 
congener, the Potatoe (Solanum tuberosum). 


I must mention another remarkable plant, the Sundew 
(Drosera rotundiflora,), which grows in marshes, and of 
which a friend sent me a specimen-from Hartlebury Com- 
mon, Worcestershire. It is one of the carnivorous plants 
which Darwin’s investigations have brought into such 
prominent notice. The Sundew has about a dozen roundish 
concave leaves, something like spoons, forming a rosette 
aroundasmall tapering root. Theleavesare covered with stout 
hairs, which secrete a thick viscid fluid of a sweetish 
taste, having the property of attracting and paralysing 
insects. The moment one alights on a leaf, the hairs close 
around it, the insect dies and is gradually absorbed and 
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digested by the plant. On the arrival of the Sundew, from 
Hartlebury, I placed it in some wet sand—after a time it 
looked quite fresh, and I then experimented as follows :— 

Into one of the spoon-like leaves I put some fine shreds of 
lean mutton, in twenty-four hours all traces of the mutton 
had disappeared, having been absorbed by the plant. In 
another leat I placed a fragment of wet chalk —the hairs 
eradually closed over the chalk, but as the chalk dried, the 
hairs receded from it and had soon left it altogether. In 
another leaf I placed a piece of dry chalk, but this caused 
no movement on the part of the hairs. The next day, I 
thought I would give Mr. Sundew a relish after his cold 
mutton, so I placed a few fragments of cheese in the 
leaves—the cheese was seized and held fast by the hairs in 
the same manner as the mutton, but, in forty-eight hours, 
I saw my plant had begun/to wither, and it died, presumably, 
from indigestion. These statements may appear strange, 
but are perfectly true. I have here mentioned only a few 
facts of my own experience, but the careful experiments of 
the now illustrious Darwin, during a long series of years, 
leave no doubt whatever on the matter, that certain plants 
do really consume and assimilate animal food. 


REVE D’ENFANT. 


L’enfant repose dans sa couche ; 
Il ferme ses yeux alourdis ; . 
Un doux sourire est sur sa bouche: 
C’est qu'il réve du paradis.... 


I] contemple bien des merveilles ; 

J] peut voir le ciel jusqu’au fond : 
Des chérubins et des abeilles, 

Qui, joyeux, y dansent en rond.... 


Tl voit des campagnes superbes, 
Avec des papillons charmants ; 

Des champs dorés ; de blondes gerbes, 
Aux épis pleins de diamants. 
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Tantot il traverse un nuage, 

Porte par l’aile des zéphirs ; 
Tantét il foule le feuillage 

Plein de perles et de saphirs, .. . 


Tout le caresse a son passage : 

Les oiseaux gazouillent son nom ; 
L’hirondelle lui dit: sois sage ! 

La fauvette lui dit: sois bon! 


Tl revoit sa vieille grand’mére 
Parmi les saints et les élus ; 
Un chérubin qui fut son frére, 
Le conduit aux pieds de Jésus... . 


Le doux Maitre est la, sur son tréne: 
Il a d’éblouissants habits ; 

Il porte au front une couronne, 
Dont les astres sont les rubis ... 


On entend un murmure étrange 
Plein de mélodieux accords ; 

Un chant suave: “ Dors, cher ange! 
“Dieu te protege et veille, dors! 


“Tout benit ton heureuse enfance ; 
“ Repose-toi dans le Seigneur ! 
“Tl fit le ciel pour l’innocence, 
“ Comme le soleil pour la fleur... . 


“ C’est ici que la joie habite ; 
“ Reste, les anges t’aimeront!...” 
L’enfant dans son berceau s’agite ; 
La sueur perle sur son front... . 


I] veut s’élancer dans l’espace : 
Soudain, la vision s’enfuit, 

Le chant meurt; tout spectre s’efface 
Avec les ombres de la nuit... . 


Cependant, sa mére inquiéte, 
Longtemps le couve du regard ; 

Puis, repose la jeune téte 
Prés de son coeur, vivant rampart. ... 
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L’enfant qu’un doux baiser réveille, 
Croit n’avoir fait qu’un réve, hélas! 

Mais, quelqu’un lui souffle a loreille : 
“Ta mére a le ciel dans ses bras!” 


Eugéne Joél. 


A SKETCH OF INDIAN LIFE. 


Extract from a letter written by the wife of a Civil Service Official, 
in India, to a friend in England. 


Mavupvisr, Kurcn, 
Lia Lemts: « 
May 11th, 1875. 
* % * 

We came down to this place, which is by the sea, from 
Bhooj, our head quarters four days ago. Bhooj is very 
hot just at this time of the year, but here, although the 
heat is very great also, still we get the sea breezes which 
are most refreshing and invigorating. We travelled down 
in our Tonga, with a pair of horses, taking two days to 
do 36 miles, and putting up in our tents, and during our 
stay we have our camp inside the Political Agent’s Com- 
pound, under some beautiful trees, and facing the sea. 
The Political Agent, Colonel , and his wife are 
staying in their Bungalow, having come down from Bhooj 
to enjoy the sea air also, and as they are our greatest 
friends in this foreign land, we meet every day and take 
our sea-side walks and drives together. 

I must try and tell you a little about our travels. 
First, we went from Bombay to Poonah by rail, after 
having spent a week in the former place. At Poonah we 
stayed a few days, and from thence we travelled by stages, 
in a carriage and pair, a distance of 60 miles to Satara, 
where we spent a short time very pleasantly. Satara is a 
lovely place, and, as we were there during the rains, it was 
looking at its best. But what pleased me more than any- 
thing, was the railway journey from Bombay to Poonah 
over the Gauts. I never could have imagined it possible 
that a train could have gone up such a tremendous incline, 
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and, as we travelled upward, the scenery became more and 
more wild and grand. Gigantic hills, with far-stretching 
valleys below, surrounded us on all sides, and every now 
and then a huge waterfall dashed down between the rocks 
and trees, and became lost in the depths below—these 
were, of course, all swollen from the great rains—in the 
dry season they are scarcely seen. Everything grows in 
such luxuriance—great plantain trees, beautiful ferns of 
all kinds and shades of green, giant blades of curious 
grass, in fact, every kind of foliage seemed to me more 
than double the size of anything I had ever seen before. 
It was like one vast hothouse open to the skies above. 
‘When I was told that we were going to travel across and 
over these huge mountains in a train, I could not think it 
possible, but, as you are moving, the ascent is so gradual 
that you do not realize the height you have come until you 
are aware of the distance beneath—of course the train 
does not go fast, and it seems to be grunting and panting 
and working so hard to get to the top. After our visit to 
Satara, we returned the same way to Poonah, and down 
the Gauts to Bombay. From thence we went by steamer 
to this place, and then travelled, in a Bullock Shrigram, 
36 miles to Bhooj, as there is no railway. It was slow 
travelling. We started at 7 in the evening, and reached 
our destination next morning at 6. 

Every one in India is most kind and hospitable, and we 
have made many friends. Bhooj is a very small station ; 
there is only one native regiment, besides one or two 
civilians. Gaiety of any kind there is none—a few 
dinner parties occasionally, and the regimental band plays 
twice a week. 

Travelling in the districts is most curious and entertaining. 
We have two large tents: one the sitting room, with a small 
room divided off, which is the office, and a bedroom tent. 
Before we make a start, one tent goes on with half the 
number of servants. We have only nine. Some people 
have double that number. We have two bullock carts, 
one packed with the tent and some of the luggage, the 
other with the furniture, etc. Then we generally start, 
either early in the morning at five, or, in the evening at 
about the same hour so as to avoid the mid-day sun; it is 
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dangerous to be out in the middle of the day, in fact, it 
would be almost impossible to do it. We never make 
more than a twelve-mile march, unless there is no con- 
venient place for halting. When we reach the end of our 
first stage, we find the tent pitched, and a meal ready, 
according to what time of day it is. The sleeping tent 
follows, and is put up ready for the night. We stay about 
four or five days at each place, and the night before we 
leave, one tent always goes on, to be in readiness when we 
follow the next day. We drive in a conveyance which is 
called a Tonga, with a pair of horses—such pretty crea- 
tures—and you have no idea what pleasant travelling it is. 
The mornings are beautifully cool and fresh, and we always 
see the sun rise. My husband has his gun case in 
the carriage, and very often as we go along he has some 
capital sport—black buck, deer, wild duck, partridges, 
_ hares, and a bird called cullum, as large as a turkey, 
and very good when cooked. A man, mounted and armed, 
rides in front to show the way, but very often it is mere 
jungle, and there is no road whatever. Crossing from 
Kutch into Kattawar was very curious—the sea in the dry 
weather, or rather, during certain months in the year 
recedes, and leaves bare for a considerable distance, a large 
flat muddy plain, called “The Run.” To cross this it is 
most important to have a guide, as, in some places, the mud 
is so soft that carriages would sink in a very short time. 
For miles there is no coast to be seen; that I found the 
most dreary of all our journies. I always take my sketch- 
ing materials with me, besides books and work, and what 
with the ever-changing scenes, and variety in the different 
places we halt at, the time passes most pleasantly. The 
natives, both men and women, are such extraordinary 
creatures—some of them are very picturesque, but they are 
very dirty, and quite brainless. At some places, the chiefsand 
kings entertain us grandly. When we arrive, some chief, at- 
tended by his staff of followers and servants, comes to call, 
and brings with him offerings of fruit of all kinds. At Jam- 
nugger, the king invited us to dine, and entertained'us 
with his “ Natch Theatre,” performing elephants, jugglers, 
and a band, which was really very fine. The king himself 
sat at a side table, and I watched with curiosity all the 
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different forms and ceremonies which he went through 
before touching his food. His hands and face were washed 
by his attendants, his shoes taken off, and then all manner 
of gold plates and bowls were placed on the table round 
him, out of which, with some kind of fork he helped him- 
self alternately. He ate very fast, and had finished long 
before we had. I must tell you that in the verbal 
invitation we received to dine. with “ His Highness,” it 
was requested that we would send our own cook to prepare 
our dinner. Of course we could not have touched one article 
of his food—they eat the most dreadful concoctions, but 
always keep stores for any Europeans who happen to pass 
through the city. He entertained the governor of India 
in the most extravagant way. I heard that it was a very 
grand sight. There were elephant processions, and illumin- 
ations of the palace, and a sumptuous dinner. When we 
dined there, we were presented with two bottles of lavender 
water (really good) and attar of roses, and garlands of 
roses were placed round our necks, and bunches of the 
same placed in our hands. This they consider a great honor. 
Before leaving, we were sprinkled with drops of sandal- 
wood oil, which I took care the next time to have sprinkled 
on a part of my handkerchief, as it stains a dress for ever ; 
they also put into our hands green leaves with some dried 
herb—that always means, “ Now it is time for you to 
take your leave.” 

I could write on for ever with accounts of the strange 
sights and people we meet with, but I am afraid I shall 
have tired you already with this long letter. 

* * * 
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A COACH-RIDE 


AND WHAT CAME OF IT. 
~ A TALE, 
By OLIVE FANSHAWE. 


CHAPTER IV. (continued.) 


Meanwuite, Anabel had been standing opposite Sir Bevil 
in a state of the utmost perplexity; surely she ought to know 
that voice, and there was something strangely familiar in 
the touch of that big brown hand, could it be that she had 
met him somewhere lately—very lately ! 

He spoke first: “ Miss Mellor, you must be cold standing 
in the middle of the hall; will you come by the fire for a 
few minutes ? it is very acceptable after a long ride, don’t 
you think so P”’ 

She assented, and they walked to the fireplace, and 
watched the great Yule log crackle, and throw sparks on 
the oak floor—that is, Anabel was looking into the blaze— 
Sir Bevil hardly moved his eyes off the lovely vision, into 
which the merry school-girl he remembered. had developed, 
and his thoughts ran thus: “Iam glad I acted on first 
thoughts, and came off, when I did; it was worth the 
journey from Turkey twice over, to meet such a woman.” 
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Sir Bevil, be it known, had the most intense horror of a 
fashionable “ belle,” for though he could not help admiring 
a pretty woman, he had seen so much of selfish frivolity in 
English society, that, with his usual headlong precipitation, 
he classed all beauties alike, as “fickle and useless” and 
vowed, if ever he married, to choose some plain sensible 
person after the style of his sister Mary, who would make 
him a good wife, and be Lady Bountiful of the village. 
His sisters, Olive especially, had often tried to shake his 
Opinion, not knowing any reason for it, but his answer was 
always a significant shake of the head, and shrug of his 
shoulders. “No, sisters mine! no beauty for my wife! 
why! what should I do with her? she would be wanting to 
flirt and flit about always, and expect constant admiration, 
and amusement; and then when youth and beauty were 
gone, what would remain? all the ogling affected airs, a 
rougebox, and an attitude after the style of Mrs. Skewton, 
in Dombey and Son, while she would spend her time on 
the sofa reading novels, and bemoaning her existence. No! 
my wife shall be a sensible, commonplace woman, who never 
experienced admiration, and never expects it—one who will 
train our boys into good useful men, and the girls into 
imitations of herself, with a little of their father’s aristo- 
cratic grace, in addition to their mother’s sterling qualities.” 
And then Bevil would laugh mischievously, and enjoy his 
sisters’ outcry at his conceit, in imagining that he possessed 
erace of any sort! 

_ But only his mother knew the bitter truth that lay be- 
neath his amusing speeches, for both his sisters were too 
young at the time to remember the cause of a serious 
illness he had just before his coming of age, and of the sub- 
sequent misanthropical existence he had led. At nineteen, he 
fell passionately in love (as boys of that age sometimes do) 
with a young lady, a year or two his senior, of great 
beauty, but not possessing much else, as his parents soon 
discovered, and they tried to dissuade their son from enter- 
ing into an engagement, which they foresaw would add 
little to his happiness. But their remonstrances were in 
vain, and for a few happy delirious months, Bevil could eall 
the charming Alice his own. Then one snowy day, at 
Christmas, came a sudden end to the bright dream; Alice 
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had jilted her boy-lover for a man quite twenty years older 
than herself, whom she married solely for his wealth, and 
Bevil, almost mad with wounded love and pride, swore that 
never again would he trust woman’s smooth eo since 
she had blighted his life for ever. | 


Time (that universal healer), soothed the poignancy of 
his bitter disappointment, and not a vestige of love now 
remained in his breast for the fickle Alice, though he had 
kept to his vow for years, and would only laugh and joke 
with the pretty girls he met with in his travels—if any 
attempts were made to inveigle him into marriage, he was 
off again to his home, or, as he put it, “to be under 
the safe wings of the mother-bird, who would guard 
him against the blandishments of those falve “birds of 
paradise.’” 

Now Olive, who had wished a mutual liking to spring 
up between brother and friend, had always avoided speak- 
ing too favourably of Anabel’s personal appearance, and, 
by showing him the libellous photograph, had contrived to 
impress Bevil with the belief, that she was a plain, unpre- 
tending sort of a girl, just the one to make him a model 
wife. In the expectation of seeing such an one he 
returned from Constantinople, and now, to his surprise, 
saw as pretty a girl as his eyes had rested on for many a 
day, and yet she possessed, as he knew, more unselfishness 
and common sense than several plain, unprepossessing 
women of his acquaintance, whom he tantalized his sisters 
by citing as models. 


“Tt was very strange,” thought he, as he tried to catch 
a glimpse of the deep fringed eyes that were still fixed on 
the fire, “if he should at last have found a complete con- 
tradiction to his opinion, if indeed (which he did not 
doubt, as he looked on that candid, open brow) beauty and 
goodness could be united.” In this frame of mind he 
spoke again— 

“Miss Mellor, let me welcome you now, to the old home 
of my ancestors: Iam sorry I was not here to receive 
you, but I could not quite manage that. I hope your 
journey outside the coach, was accomplished as safely and 
happily as mine!” 
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Anabel’s suspicions were then confirmed; the quiet- 
amused emphasis was not to be mistaken ; he must be the 
coachman; however there was no help for it; speak she 
must, and raising her head in great embarrassment, she 
replied— 

“ Oh! yes—at least, I don’t know,” then seeing his 
keen, amused glance, she put up her hands to hide her 
confusion, “oh! no, I didn’t mean that; please Sir Bevil, 
you are—you must ‘have been the coachman, lam so sorry! 
What shall I do?” 

He gently took her hands, and held them—a piece of 
presumption Anabel would not usually have allowed, but 
Sir Bevil was untortunately in the habit of doing as he 
liked. His voice was most re-assuring : 


“ Certainly—not frighten yourself ‘young lady:’ I ought 
to ask your forgiveness for passing myself off under false 
colours, but as the real coachman met with an accident 
this morning, I undertook to drive, the more readily as I 
hoped by that means to preserve my ‘incognito,’ and sur- 
prise them all at home. I certainly did not expect to 
have the pleasure of driving my dear Olive’s friend to her 
destination.” 

“Then Nevil Aylmer knew about it all the ene and 
yet he let me make all those pace remarks, oh dear! it 
was too bad.” 

“No, no, I might have woneniiea that listeners never 
hear any g sood of themselves, and, after all, I only heard 
what I knew already—that Tam very ugly, and I ‘like to 
have a lady’s true opinion.” 


“ Oh! but Sir Bevil it isn’t true, you are not ugly indeed, 
I wish I hadn’t said it.” 

“Thanks, Miss Mellor, don’t make me vain now: and 
just assure me of your pardon for my presumptuous 
conduct.” 

“Indeed, Sir Bevil, you were very kind: how did you 
get here from the inn; I said good-bye there?” 


Poor Anabel had never been so incoherent before, or 
looked prettier. Sir Bevil could hardly control his admi- 
ration to answer calmly, “I came by the carriage with you 
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and Nevil: no, Miss Mellor, I was not under the seat!” as 
she started in perplexed confusion, “but as I had driven 
you so far, I liked to fancy you would be safer in my care, 
do you think you were?” 

“Sir Bevil, you are very conceited now,” and Anabel’s 
- tone was saucily defiant, “please remember it was the 
guard who brought me the foot- warmer, and Nevil took 
good care of me as well.” 

“True, oh lady fair! and I was paid for my services 
you know,” and a piece of silver appeared for a second 
between finger and thumb. Her cheeks flushed again. 

“Please give it back to me, Sir Bevil; I want it.” 

“No such thing, Miss Mellor; if you could spare a 
florin for your coachman, you can spare it for Olive’s 
brother: I mean to keep, this till—I shall have spent all 
my money, and want daily bread! how I shall bless 
the donor!” 

“Sir Bevil, you are incorrigible,’ and, as she turned 
away, the drawing-room door was opened, and the guests 
began to flock out. 

“ Let us go into the dining-room before the swarm gets 
about me,” said the master of the house, drawing her arm 
within his, and in a few minutes Anabel saw their figures 
reflected in the immense pier-glass, as they passed up the 
ereat dinner table. She was not sorry when the company 
were seated, and Sir Bevil having said grace, the business 
of the hour was proceeded with, as she had time to think 
over the events of the day, in which the fine man who sat 
by her, bore so prominenta part. She was certainly obliged 
to own, that her prejudice against plain people was ill © 
founded, for neither Sir Bevil nor his mother were hand- 
some, and yet they both fascinated and interested her, far 
more than most of her London friends, and, perhaps, for 
the first time in her life, she felt how absurd was the 
notion, in which her old nursé and governess, had brought 
her up—namely, that beauty was worth every other 
quality, or, at least, was more to be desired, as love and 
admiration were always fortheoming to those who had it. 
How she hated herself for holding stedfastly to this mis- 
taken idea in spite of cathe s remonstrances, and how she 
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thought Sir Bevil must despise her for her apparent vanity, 
in quizzing his want of good looks, and after all, how was 
she to be compared with that magnificent man who carried 
his plain features with far more dignity than any of 
those handsome beaux of her’s. She could not doubt 
but that in mind, acquirements, and sterling worth he was 
far her superior, and her cheeks burned as she re-called 
her many slighting remarks about Olive’s brother, which he 
must have heard. During this self-examination, her 
dinner would have been quite neglected, if Sir Bevil, in the 
midst of his multifarious duties as host, had not looked 
after her, and when she declined a glass of wine from the 
butler, poured it out himself, observing quietly, though 
with a sparkle of amusement in his eyes— 

“You ought to be very hungry and thirsty after your 
cold ride, particularly as you did not indulge like myself 
in a pull at the coachman’s flask, or did you, on the sly P” 


Anabel laughed rather confusedly, and shook her head 
at his audacity, but an old gentlemen from the other side 
of the table, who was intensely deaf, but who “caught” ° 
part of Sir Bevil’s remarks, observed, in a loud voice to 
her, “A very civil driver on the coach here, is he not? 
You found him so I hope Miss Mellor, though of course you 
would come more into contact with the euard, but every- 
one seems to speak highly of this man—Turner I believe 
is his name P ” 

Highly amused, Anabel assented, whereupon Nevil (who 
had appeared considerably edified with the sight of his 
cousin and Miss Mellor together), smothered a laugh, and 
joined in the conversation. 

“Oh yes! he’s well enough, Uncle George, but Miss 
Mellor thought him rather inclined to take liberties, I 
believe.” 

The old gentleman was highly concerned, and would 
have prosecuted enquiries, much to the distress and em- 
barrassment of Anabel, had not Sir Bevil suddenly come 
to the rescue, with an adroit compliment to his old friend 
on his youthful appearance, and a reproving shake of 
the head at Nevil. This had the effect of keeping that 
young gentleman on his good behaviour for the rest of the 
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evening, though Bell’s composure was frequently disturbed 
by his mysterious smiles and whispers, during the old- 
fashioned country dance, after dinner, when Sir Bevil was 
her partner. 
The evening came to an end, and when Anabel and 
Olive were once alone, how their tongues went, to be sure! 
_ No wonder Christmas Day found them both rather pale and 
tired, for they talked more than half the night, though, 
when Lady Fitzmaurice charged them with the fact, they 
refused to admit it, in spite of Sir Bevil’s private assertion 
to his sister, that a constant murmur of voices kept him 
sleepless in his little room above, for many hours, and 
made him wish he could hear the topic of conversation. 
As he himself had been their principal theme, Olive 
looked rather discomposed, and seeing a mischievous 
twinkle in his eye, resolved that she would not let Bell 
know he had heard them, lest she should be afraid of again 
talking with such freedom, and, perhaps, be offended with 
Bevil, which was a contingency Olive did not wish to 
anticipate. 


CHAPTER  V. 


True passed quickly and pleasantly at Norbury Court, 
and each day brought its fresh interests and amusements, 
for Sir Bevil knew so many new games, and had such an 
infinite fund of humour, that Anabel was obliged to admit 
that she had never spent a happier Christmas than this, 
although the intense cold prevented much out-of-door 
exercise; but whenever it was in the least finer or less 
bleak, the young ladies were sent upstairs to wrap up as 
warmly as possible, and were then marched out of the 
house, to walk up and down the terraces, where they could 
get the air, without first wading through the snow.- 
Anabel did indeed enjoy those days, and often in her after 
life, looked lovingly back on the first Christmas she spent at 
Norbury Court,—and the many pleasant memories it called 
back, would bring as happy a smile to her lips, and as bright 
a flash of her violet eyes, as ever delighted Bevil Fitzmaurice 
all those years ago. For it was a certain fact, that Sir 
Bevil had committed again the imprudence of which he 
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had been guilty eleven years before, and had fallen in love 
at first sight, with the young lady whom he had taken 
under his especial care on the Winborne coach. How 
long he might have concealed the real state of his affec- 
tions from himself, must remain a matter of uncertainty, 
as an event occurred which rather precipitated affairs. 
On New Year’s Eve, Anabel reeeived a letter at the 
breakfast table, which threw her into no little confusion 
and distress: kind Lady Fitzmaurice wishing to spare her 
the civil surprise of so many eyes, gave the signal for 
rising, and thus enabled the poor girl to escape to her 
room. Olive, lingering diseonsolately in the corridor, 
heard her name called hurriedly, and went in to her friend, 
who was pacing up and down the room im a great state of 
excitement, twisting the letter between her nervous fingers, 
and occasionally stopping in her walk to stamp passion- 
ately on the floor; she just turned her head :-— 


“Come in, Olive! Please to read this epistle, and 
enclosure—it is perfectly scandalous, Papa must be mad 
to write like this—how I hate that man,—I always thought 
him no real gentleman, he is a mean fellow!” and another 
impetuous stamp emphasized the adjective she used. 


Olive, alarmed at such vehemence, sought to soothe as 
usual. “My dear Bell, you do not mean what you say, 
you cannot be thinking—hate your father! oh no! 
dear, don’t say so; itis not true.” 

“No, no, Olive! hate Papa! I never said such a thing, 
it is Captain Beaumont I mean, who ever would have 
thought when I told you about his proposing to me, that 
he would have the presumption to write to Papa, and 
say—where is the letter? oh here!” and after glancing 
hastily over the small, almost feminine handwriting, she 
read aloud— 

“T venture to write to you, my dear sir, as I fancy Miss 
Mellor did not give herself time to know her own mind 
(“impertinent creature!” put in Bell) before she rejected 
me, and having at the time blamed myself for not applying 
to you in the first instance, for permission to pay my 
addresses to her, I hope that I may consider her rejection 
is not final. It may seem presumptuous In me to say so, 
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but I cannot help thinking that her preference for me was 
evident, and that she refused me only because she did not 
give herself time to consider.” 


“There Olive! what do you say to that, from a man I 
never encouraged or cared for, and then he goes on detail- 
ing his position and prospects, which are very good—the 
only drawback being that his army-duties oblige him to 
reside in India, and of course I must accompany him: 
isn’t the prospect a pleasant one Olive, eh?” 


“Oh, Bell, don’t speak so,” for Olive was pained at 
her bitter tone and words, “Mr. Mellor cannot really 
mean you to marry a man whom you do not love.” 


(Lo be continued.) 


I LOVE THE CHILDREN’S VOICES. 


I love the children’s voices 
When mingling in the air, 

I love to hear their joyous shouts, 
So free from pain or care. 


I love the children’s voices, 
Recalling long ago, 

When I too was a little child, 
Without a thought of woe. 


I love the children’s voices, 
They call up former years, 

Dreams of the old bright happy times, 
Which fill my eyes with tears. 


Oh sing then, little children 
Your blithe and gladsome song, 
Sing in your life’s bright summer, 
Which cannot be for long. 
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Like evening shadow falleth 
With cold and chilly breath, 

That gloomy shade which covers all; 
The quiet, solemn Death. 


But past the darkness gleameth 
A bright and golden light, 
Which shineth on for ever, 
When ye have fought the fight! 
L.R.M. 


THE WALLEFLOWER. 
(AN ALLEGORY.) 


“Take all those wild wallflowers away,” said a gentleman 
to his gardener. | 

“They are in bud,’ was the reply, “and this rain will 
do them good, I think they might remain until the 
flowering season is over.” 

“Well! let them stop there for the present, but mind, 
John, when they have done flowering pull them up, every 
one of them, they spoil the look of the garden.” 

The poor wallflowers heard this with much sorrow, for 
thinking that they now knew their fate, they had nothing 
to hope for. They felt that they deserved to be 
destroyed, being intruders on a stranger’s property, still. 
the fault was not their own after all, they had been brought 
there as seed by the wind, and they had no power to help 
themselves. They had begun growing whilst the snow was 
still on the ground, and had a hard struggle in their early 
days—but who cared for that, who even knew it? Much 
is hidden here in life, which, if known, would alter many a 
judgment ! 

There was, however, one amongst them which had faith 
in the wind, and did not relinquish hope. Many things 
might happen. When the gentleman saw them smiling in 
their bloom, it might touch his heart and change his decision. 
“J will not give up hope,” it thought, “I have a good con- — 
science, the wind has brought me here, it knows a great 
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deal more than Ido,” and pleased and strengthened by such 
meditations, it maintained its cheerfulness through many a 
dark night. 

One day the sun shone down on tulips, daises, primroses, 
and wallflowers, all decked in the bright garment of spring, — 
and the little birds sang merrily on the fresh green 
branches. It was a glorious day, but the wallflowers did 
not enjoy it; being now in full blossom, they thought of 
the stern decree the gentleman had pronounced to the 
gardener, and they all felt disconsolate with the exception 
of the one, that had faith in the wind. It was still of good 
cheer, and it is a good thing to have a heart full of faith, to 
draw consolation from. 

Our hopes, however, are often realized in a very different 
way from what we expect. 

“T will give you a flower,” said a beautiful bright-looking 
girl to a boy, both walking in the garden that day. “ Are 
you fond of wallflowers ? ” 

“Ye—yes—if you will give me one.” 

They had in the meantime reached the wallflowers: 
“What is there to choose between them?” he asked, “ they 
are all alike.” 

“ Not quite; perhaps you cannot see the difference, but 
ITean. Do you like dark ones or light ones?” 

_ “TJ like whatever you give me.” 

“Then take this!” and she picked and gave him the very 
one which had always had so much confidence in the wind. 

The little flower scarcely noticed that it had been plucked, 
so gently did the fair hands touch it, and it was quite 
pleased when fixed in the boy’s button hole. ‘‘ Hurrah! 
this is my first journey,” it thought, “I like travelling, it 
is jolly!” and it sat there all day quite proud. 

When the boy came home, his brothers and sisters said a 
good deal to tease him.. 

“You must press it and keep it for ever,’ said his 
youngest sister, laughingly: ‘ Mind it is a waliflower, well 
worth keeping.” 

“So I intend to,’ he answered, and the little flower 
seemed quite happy at the thought of being pressed 
and kept for ever; not exactly knowing what it really 
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meant; but if it had been something bad they could not 
have laughed so merrily as they all did. ‘“ Why should the 
beautiful girl have taken the trouble to pluck me,” it 
thought, “if it was not something good.” 

Well, it was pressed between the leaves of a splendid 
book (without feeling any pain whatever!) and quite | 
appreciated this great honour. 

Many years passed by. 

“The boy has forgotten me,” thought the flower, for he 
had not looked into the book for a long time. 

“What a funny old book!” said a little girl with light 
curly hair and blue eyes, pulling out a drawer in her 
father’s desk. “ What old book is that mamma, may I 
have it?” 

“Tt belongs to papa, my dear.” 

“There is such a nice old flower in it, look mamma!” 
and here the little girl took the wallflower in her small 
hand, and showed it to her mother, who took the book and 
saw an old, old date written by her husband on one of the 
leaves. Many a fond memory came back to her mind, she 
thought of that lovely day, when she plucked the wall- 
flower and gave it to the boy, now—her husband. “ He has 
quite forgotten it,” she thought, “I will take him bysurprise,” 
and she painted a beautiful text: “ Br FAITHFUL TO THE 
END ;” in the centre she placed the. wallflower, which was 
thankful and happy at coming amongst old friends again. 

When lying in the dark drawer it had often thought of 
future happiness and waited patiently. Now it had its 
reward. It was very pleased at seeing the husband’s delight, 
when he came home, and found what his dear wife had done, 
and it felt quite proud to hear their expressions about it: 

“Tt has kept wonderfully well,’ they said,-—and to hear 
that is alwavs pleasing! 

This very day it decorates their cosy drawing-room, and 
often reminds them of their early days of youth. Their 
children know its story, from which they are taught never 
to give up hope; however sad and dreary days may look, 
brighter ones are sure to follow, and at last THAT BRIGHTEST 
DAY OF ALL WHICH NEVER WILL END. 

A. ALEXANDER. 
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The sun sank down, and the thrush sang clear from his 
leafy bower, 

As I sped, with a heart full of hope, to abide with my love 
for an hour. 

I said to the sun “thou art one;”’ to the thrush “thou art 
sweet to be heard.” | 

—lILife knows but the light of one love, and love is a sweet 
song-bird. 


‘The stars hung thick in the heaven, and the nightingale 
moaned hard by, : 
As I crept back empty of hope, to abide without love till 
I die. | 
“Ye are many” I said to the stars; “ you are sad” to the 
nightingale. 
—The loves that illume not, are many, and love’s song 
ends in a wail. 
FE. Wyvinite Home. 


Sek a aa ae eee ae 


SLEEP. 


The Monthly Meeting of the Gloucester School of Science Philo- 
sophical Society was held on Tuesday, September 14th, Mr. G. 
Embrey presiding, when a Lecture on “Sleep” was given by 
Mr. JoHN SAWYER. 


In HIS opening remarks, Mr. Sawyer said the question 
“What is sleep?” fairly came within the domain of the 
society. In the science classes students were wisely kept 
within the trodden paths of physical facts, but in the 
society they might travel into the wider regions of specu- 
lative enquiry. Thev were not likely (to quote Professor 
Tyndall) to be “caught up into atmospheric vortices of 
speculation about things organic or inorganic, about mind 
or matters beyond the reach of mind,” yet they might 
profitably indulge in that investigation into the causes of 
phenomena, both of mind and matter, which is the duty, as 
it is the privilege, of the true philosopher. After remarking 
on the familiar and yet unfamiliar condition of our being, 
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known as sleep, the lecturer proceeded to show the neces- 
sity for sleep, and the phenomena attending the sleeping 
state, and then to point out certain well-defined data for 
discussing the moot point, “ What is the source of sleep ?” 
The argument may be thus summarised :— 

Sleep is necessary for the nutritive regeneration of 
certain organs, which, in a waking state, are being constantly 
wasted by exercise. It is not necessary to all organs. 
During the sleeping and waking states the organic functions 
are uninterruptedly carried on: the respiratory, cardiac, 
and peristaltic movements proceed with equal uniformity. 
During the waking state the sensory and motor functions 
are incessantly brought into play; during sleep they are 
suspended. Briefly stated, the necessity for sleep arises 
thus: consciousness means activity of brain; activity 
means wear and tear; wear and tear necessitates repair; 
repair can only go on when the brain is at rest; that rest 
can only be obtained in sleep. It was at one time thought 
that sleep is caused by a:pressure of distended veins upon 
the brain. Recent observations have entirely corroborated 
the theory that this is not the case, for during sleep the 
veins are not distended. On the contrary, there is a de- 
pletion of the capillaries, and it is now proved that this 
lessened force of the cerebral circulation during sleep is, 
from physical causes, the most favourable to the nutrition 
of the brain tissue. But what causes this lessened flow of 
the blood through the brain structure? Obviously, a 
lessened flow of the nerve force. It has been thought by 
some that the diminished stream of blood produces that 
diminished energy of the nerve system to which the con- 
dition of sleep is due. But this is to mistake cause for 
effect. It isthe nerve (or vital) force that causes the blood 
to flow, and not the flow of the blood that produces the 
nerve force. Hence this important fact is proved—that 
the nerve centres are the source of sleep. All the observed 
facts bear out this conclusion. Whatever unduly excites a 
nerve centre, causing an increase of the flow of nerve force, 
prevents sleep, and so long as this stimulus continues, sleep 
will not come. Having shown that the nerve centres are the 
sources of sleep, the final question comes: “ What is it that 
sleeps?” Sleep affects but slightly the nerve strueture that 
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conducts the functions of organic life; probably they go on 
more vigorously than when we are awake, because the 
nerve force is not diverted by the demands of the appara- 
tus for maintaining intelligent communication with the 
outer world. Clearly, therefore, the seat of sleep.is not in 
the nerve centres that supply nerve force to the organic 
functions. But the brain itself is a part of the organic 
structure and performs organic functions, and is therefore 
a part of the sleepless system. Thus, the only answer which 
ean be given—on this theory—to the question “ What 
sleeps?” is this: so much only of the nerve system as 
serves to communicate between the brain (or rather, the 
intellectual portion of the brain) and the body, carrying 
to the brain the impressions made upon the nerves, and 
conveying the commands of the brain to the body. Sleep 
paralyses, more or less, all this part of the mechanism of 
man—varying in degree of paralysis from absolute insensi- 
bility to the mere blunting of the senses. 

Mr. Sawyer’s concluding remarks were directed to con- 
demning the old doctrine of springing out of bed as soon 
as awake in the morning, he arguing that a few minutes’ 
rest is necessary, in order to slowly equalize the circulation 
of the blood, which during sleep tends to stagnation. 
The amount of sleep each person requires, he said, could 
be fixed by no hard and fast line. Every one must decide 
according to habits and occupation, the amount of sleep 
required, and antiquated notions on the matter must be 
laid aside as untenable. The chief remedy for sleeplessness, 
he said, was very cheap and easy of application. If you 
want sleep, deserve it! 

An interesting discussion followed the reading of the 
paper. A theory was put forward, debated, and rebutted, 
that exercise is accompanied by a loss of electric force, and 
that during sleep a new supply is generated. Experiences 
were also given as to the amount of sleep required accord- 
ing to occupation. 


On September 4th, the members of the society, with friends, visited 
Trafalgar Colliery, and the vicinity of Symond’s Yat. Sketches of 
the trip were given in the Gloucester Jowrnal and Gloucestershire 
Chronicle, of September 11th. 
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Where the yellow iris blossoms 
And reeds grow green and tall, 

A. boat is moored, and shadows two 
Upon the water fall. 

The river’s song is sweet and low 
Witb a sorrowful refrain 

That reeds and iris know full well 
And echo back again. 


Two hearts are fighting with their fears 
With a passionate regret, 1 
That drowns the river’s plaintive song 
With sad refrain “ forget.” 


“Forget, forget, oh! lovers true” 

“IT hasten to the sea,” 

“The flowers I nursed upon my breast ” 
“They ne’er come back to me.” 
“Forget, forget, ’tis better far’”’— 

That sorrowful refret, 

Across the water comes a word 

A woman’s sad “forget.” 


Where the reeds are whispering softly 
And yellow iris’ gleam, 

A. boat is moored—there only falls 
One shadow on the stream. 


Junius GREY. 
<a 
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A COACH-RIDE 


AND WHAT CAME OF IT. 
A TALE, 
By OLIVE FANSHAWE. 


CHAPTER V. (continued.) 


“TnpEED he does, and his letter is so stern and angry that 
I can hardly believe my dear kind father wrote it—he 
evidently thinks that I have been amusing myself with 
Captain Beaumont, and he orders me to return home at 


_ once, as he will be in London to-morrow, and wishes to 


have me under his own eye; for he says he does not choose 
that I shall trifle with any one’s affections down here, and 
when I am at home this Beaumont is to visit us, and, as I 
am now uncertain, | am to make up my mind to like him— 
and then it almost breaks my heart, Olive, for Papa adds 
in a cool satirical way he has never before used to me that 
I am getting up my name for a regular flirt, and if I go 
on coquetting and trifling with noble good men’s hearts 
in this style, it will end in my being ‘an’ old maid,’ in the 
worst sense—not like those exemplary women Harriett 
Martineau, Hannah More, and others, but a soured 
ascetic female, who bears the reputation of having been, in 
her younger days, a flirt, or worse still a ‘jilt.” And 
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then, Olive! Papa gives no message from his wife, or the 
dear babies, and signs himself ‘your grieved and anxious 
father.’”’ 

Olive did her best to comfort poor Bell, but the stern 
words had cut deep into her warm, loving heart, and 
(finally) her distress was so great that Olive went for 
Lady Fitzmaurice, who brought sal volatile and smelling- 
salts in addition to her own firm kindness, and cheering 
words, so that in afew minutes Anabel was able to con- 
trol herself, and tell the lady the cause of her trouble. 
It was rather difficult to know how to act without seeming 
to interfere between father and daughter, but Lady 
Fitzmaurice .reflected for a moment, and then said 
oravely : 

“T think I can see a way out of the difficulty, little girl, 
but it puts me into another, which you can remedy—if 
you will.” 

Anabel’s eyes brightened, and she raised her head from 
Lady Fitzmaurice’s shoulder to say, eagerly, “Oh! yes! 
anything I can do—anything to keep away from that 
hateful man, for I do hate him now,” and she shivered. 

“ Tais toi, child! I must have no more hysterics—I want 
your permission to tell as much of the difficulty as I shall 
think necessary, to another person who will 1 know keep 
the secret as carefully as myself—I can do nothing 
without this person’s assistance, and believe me, dear, it 
is one upon whose fidelity and power to do something 
I ean fully rely—” 

“Dear Lady Fitzmaurice, I do not hesitate, since you 
answer for this person’s ‘silence ;—I must not forget 
after all that the matter concerns another beside myself, 
and though he has treated me with little respect or con- 
sideration, | cannot overlook the claim he has upon me.” 

“Quite right, Bell, and this person need not know 
Captain Beaumont’s name—let me quite understand your 
wishes before I go about it—you prefer not going home 
for a week or two?” 

“Tf I could stay till the time first fixed” and the wet 
lashes were lifted imploringly. 


“ And that was, till when?” asked the lady on her way 
to the door. 
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“About the thirteenth of January I believe Olive 
named ; I should be delighted to stay till then.” 
“Well! dear, I will see what can be done, and will 


send Olive back to you. When you have bathed those 


poor heavy eyes, you and she can go and practice duets in 
the oriel room, there is nobody there, and I like you to be 
busy part of the day—mind! it must be practice, not like 
what [ heard yesterday from downstairs.” 

Bell laughed, as Lady Fitzmaurice disappeared, and 
when she saw her again at lunch, her kind smile, and re- 
assuring whisper that “all would be right,’ brightened 
the girl up considerably, and she chatted and laughed with 
the utmost glee and light-heartedness, though wondering 
all the time how her father was to be turned from his 
present decision. Whom could Lady Fitzmaurice have con- 
sulted P? her daughter Mary? no! what good could Lady 
Osborne do? she did not even know her father. Sir 
Stephen ? hardly likely: he could have no more influence 
with Mr. Mellor than his position as chairman of the 
railway, of which her father had been the engineer, could 
give him—no! she could think of no one in the least 
likely to shake his decision, save perhaps, Mrs. Colonel 
Aylmer. Yes! that would be more likely, for she knew 
the high opinion her father entertained of the gentle old 
lady whom he knew years ago, and her remonstrance 
might have effect. Anabel looked gratefully that night 
after dinner, at the beautiful old face, lighted up 
with a pleased smile as Sir Bevil bent down from his 
position on the hearthrug to exchange an affectionate . 
joking remark with his aunt, and her feeling of gratitude 
made Bell love Mrs. Aylmer more than ever. And yet 
the old lady appeared as unconscious of anything she had 
done to win her gratitude as Sir Bevil himself, who came 
and talked to Bessie Aylmer and herself most of the 
evening, and finally made an excuse of showing some old 
Michael Angelo to Anabel to get her all to himself in the 
little drawing-room, and when they were once there, he 
engaged her in such an interesting conversation that she 
forgot everything else, till they were summoned into the 
hall to hear the bells chime out the Old Year and ring in 
the New. The windows were open, and the ladies 
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wrapped up in shawls and “ clouds,” stood as near to them 
as prudence admitted, while the clear frosty air brought 
nearer and nearer the merry hopeful peal from the church 
tower. Bell had a cozy corner by one of the windows, 
and listened with a new feeling in her heart to the 
familiar sounds—she was half conscious that the year 
then dawning upon them would bring with it strange 
and closer ties and sympathies than her life had known 
~ before, and her hand trembled with internal agitation 
as Sir Bevil in turn came up, and held it for quite a 
minute, as he bent over her and said seriously— 

“God bless you, and may this New Year bring more 
happiness in every way to you—if Hz see fit.” 

“Thank you,’ she murmured, and then thinking he 
expected her to say something more, as he still pressed 
her cold little fingers, she continued: “I wish you the 

same, Sir Bevil, I mean I wish you a happy New Year.” 

“There are certain conditions that will make it either 
the happiest year of my life or the reverse.’ 

Anabel felt frightened, pulled her hand out of his 
and said aloud, ‘ ‘Oh! yes of course—I forgot the orthodox 
wish ‘a pocket full of money, and a valle full of beer ;’ 
besides, in a case of emergency, you can fall back upon 
my florin, you said.”’ 

Sir Bevil knit his brows, and appeared disappointed at 
the careless speech, but as his sister Mary came up to them, 
he had no opportunity to add more, and did not say good- 
night to Anabel, for she ran up to her room before Olive— 
to have a short breathing space in which to think of her 
present position in regard to Sir Bevil; her meditations 
concluded with “I love him! yes, I do love him, but, but— 
does he really love me? till I am quite sure that he does,. 
I will not give my heart away—I must be more careful in 
future.” Ah! Bell: I fear it is a case of locking the 
stable after the steed is stolen: too late to make wise 
resolutions; that coach-ride and the week’s constant com- 
panionship have wrought effect even on your adamantine 
heart, and there is a wealth of love waiting to be bestowed 
on Bevil Fitzmaurice, whenever he asks for it! Mean- 
while it is a fact that in the letter-bag that went off by 
the day-mail that morning, there was a bulky missive, 
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directed in Sir Bevil’s own dashing handwriting, and sealed 
with Sir Bevil’s own seal—directed to Pearce Mellor, Esq. 
at his offices, and ‘ Private’ written above the address :— 
‘This letter, no doubt, had effect, for two days after, 
Anabel was informed by Sir Bevil at the breaktast-table 
that he believed there would be no necessity for her im- 
mediate return to town as they had feared, for Mr.’ Mellor 
stated in a note he had just received that he was pleased 
for her to stay as long as she was happy. ‘This said 
with great gravity half belied by the amused flash of his 
dark eyes, caused Anabel to open hers with considerable 
astonishment, and while Olive expressed her satisfaction, 
she said rather archly “That means, as long—until you 
(I mean Lady Fitzmaurice) are tired of me, I suppose, 
pir Bevil’? ’— 

His smile though singularly attractive, was not re- 
assuring, and Anabel turned her head away before he 
whispered “Oh! I for one will give you your ‘congé’ 
when that happens, Miss Mellor—but you have seen 
nothing of Norbury yet, except the Court and the Dip, 
and I want you to learn to appreciate the country before: 
you leave.” 

“ But indeed, I like the country very much: I never 
enjoy myself more than I do in Yorkshire, with Papa’s 
cousins—the fresh air and simple life always suit me— 
oh! I would prefer always living in the country if I could 
spend May and June in town every year: you look amused 
Sir Bevil, do you not believe in my love of a rural life?” 

He raised his eyebrows rather dubiously, as he replied, 
“Perhaps I do not put great faith in young ladies’ 
professions.” 

This rejoinder brought an. eager expostulation from 
Anabel, who would have controlled herself more had she 
known how Sir Bevil enjoyed seeing her fire-up when he 
accused her sex of insincerity, and how he rejoiced in 
having found at last a woman after Wordsworth’s ideal— 


“ A creature not too bright or good,” 

“ For human nature’s daily food,” 

“For transient sorrows, simple wiles,” 

“ Praise, blame, love, kisses, tears, and smiles.” 
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CHAPTER VI. 


Tue weather continued dreary till the middle of January, 
and then for a few days the snow ceased, and it seemed 
likely to be frosty again—ladies and gentlemen rejoiced 
in the expectation of skating, for the gamekeeper brought 
word that both the Park lake, and Norbury Weir were 
frozen sufficiently to bear the whole party. The morning 
after that satisfactory announcement everyone looked out 
of their windows, and behold! the scene was completely 
changed—earth and trees were covered with heavy masses 
of snow, and it continued to fall steadily that day and the 
next, till communication with the outer world became 
almost impossible, and the party at Norbury Court were 
as regularly “snowed in” as ever falls to our lot in our 
damp mild island. Sir Bevil and his brother-in-law waded 
through the drifts once or twice as far as the stables 
and lodge, but the rest had to content themselves 
with indoor amusements, and some of the young 
men yawned wearily as they looked through the misty 
panes at the steady downfall; though as a general rule, 
time passed pleasantly enough; for the Fitzmaurices were 
the kindest of entertainers, and as for Miss Mellor, she 
was so bright, amusing, and elever, that one could never 
feel dull with her. The pity was, that she did not possess 
the quality of being ubiquitous, and as the guests were too 
numerous to admit of them all joining in the same pursuit, 
sometimes the young men would complain that they “never 
saw her till the evening now-a-days—Fitzmaurice monop- 
olized her in the most abominable fashion.” 

This, however, was not quite true, for Anabel had falleninto 
the habit of keeping at a distance from her friend’s brother, 
though it is an indisputable fact, that whatever party she 
joined, whether engaged in battledore and shuttlecock 
(which was a favourite game) in the gallery, bagatelle in the 
billard room, or practising glees and madrigals in the music 
vestibule, Sir Bevil was sure to be of the same—and 
without appearing to watch her, losing sight of no action 
or words on her part, and seeing more each day to endear 
her still closer to him, and make him long with intense 
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and passionate eagerness for the time when she might be 
brought to love him, and give herself into his safe keeping. 
And as he marked her flitting about the old staircases, 
lighting up the mysterious dark galleries and panelled 
chambers, with the infection of her own youthful gaiety— 
pausing to exchange a merry word or repartee with all-— 
the life of their amusements as she undoubtedly was— 
unselfish in the little everyday things (which make up the 
total of our existence here) such as giving up the “nicest ” 
parts in the theatricals they were preparing, and no slight 
self-denial was it to Anabel, who loved acting, and felt that 
she could have filled the principal parts far better than 
some of the girls who coveted them!—when Bevil Fitz- 
maurice observed all this, he hardly dared to think it 
possible that his ardent hopes would be realized. 


It all came about in a far different way to that Bell had 
ever imagined—the snow dispersed towards the end of 
January, and a thaw of some days succeeded, which still 
kept the ladies indoors, though it gave hopés of a general 
“clearing up;’ when the party (which had been detained 
so long by the weather) would be able to disperse, and 
leave Norbury Court in peace and quietness—its normal 
condition, now the master was away so much. It was one 
of these days that Sir Bevil, and some of his friends had 
ventured out in gaiters and macintoshes to get a breath of 
air between lunch and dinner, and came in wet indeed, but 
feeling improved as to health and temper for their walk 
through the dripping plantations, and satisfactory visit to 
the stables ; they stood in the hall discussing the relative 
merits of Sir Bevil’s “stud,’ while the servants busied 
themselves in removing the damp coats and boots. 


“TJ tell you what, Fitzmaurice, I’ll give you ninety any 
time you like for that mare—she’s a thorough lady’s horse, 
and as Miss Fitzmaurice doesn’t ride, she’s clear waste in 
your stables, besides, I want just such another ; come, let’s 
say done, old fellow!” so said one of Sir Bevil’s hunting 
friends, as he stood, panting with the united exertions of 
his man and himself to get off a tight boot. 


“Oan’t say, I'm sure, Grantley—Mary Osborne rides 
her now, and:I mean to let her husband have the first 
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refusal, in case I conclude to part with her, but ‘ Princess 
Alice’ is a bit of a favorite of mine, so I must take time to 
decide ; she’s worth more than ninety, too.” 

WwW ell, Fitzmaurice, we won’t quibble about the price,-- 
Pm quite prepared to give her full value—but perhaps you 
wish to keep her in anticipation of a mistress, eh P” 

Sir Bevil’s answer was laconic, “ Perhaps,” and he went 
off then to the library, which was a great resort of the 
ladies—Olive looked up from the sketching she and some 
others were engaged in, and the elder ladies put down their 
books, and resumed knitting and wool work. 

“Don’t let me disturb you Aunt Rosamond, I only 
looked in tor a moment,—where is my mother, do you 
know ? ” 

Mrs. Colonel Aylmer looked about the room carefully as 
if she might be somewhere unnoticed, and replied, “I really 
do not know, Bevil, I have not seen her since luneh—Olive 
where is she, my dear—not gone out possibly ?” 

“Oh! no, Auntie,” and Olive came to the fireplace 
where her brother stood with his hands behind him, looking 
all round for another whom he missed from the group. 

“Why, Mousey, what’s the matter with you? you do 
look ‘down in the mouth!’ as Grautley would say ; one of. 
the canaries dead, or what?” and Sir Bevil’s strong arm 
came round her waist, and drew her to him. 

Olive did look troubled, and her voice was very low— 
“Oh: no, Bevil, but something has happened to trouble 
Bell, and * her eyes filled with tears, “ Mamma bid me stay 
here, and she is with her, I suppose: [ am so grieved.” 

He patted her shoulders “ There, there, Mousey, don’t 
fret it will all come right I daresay—news from home, 
was it?” 

“Yes—well, I don’t know exactly, and perhaps I ought 
not to tell you if I did—it is something very dreadful, 
I believe.” 

“Oh!”’—he said nothing more for a minute,—“ where is 
the Mater?” 

“Upstairs, in your rooms, at least where we sleep, but 
she said no one was to disturb them—no one, Beyil, 
please.” 

“Olive: you stay here, and go on with your sketching.” 
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He was gone, so Olive consoled herself with his comfort- 
ing words that it would all come right, and she proposed 
some twilight game till the lamps should be brought. 

He went straight past the men in the hall and staircase, 


to the corridor Olive mentioned—closed the heavy baize 


door, and stepped softly down the oak floor—his mother 
met him half way, she looked much perturbed, and spoke 


‘hurriedly, “Oh! Bevil, what brings you here, have you 


seen Olive ?—poor Bell is in such trouble, you are better 
away.” 

“It is that which brings me here, Mater, where is she ?” 

“In your little studio at the end; I have been with her, 
but was going for Auntie—what are you going to do 
my son?” 

“ Going to her, Mother,” and his face softened, and the 


firm strong voice had a strange ring of tenderness. 


“ But Bevil, this trouble is far different to what we ever 
anticipated; something overwhelming: you can do nothing.” 
_ “That, I have yet to learn, Mater-—I am going to her.” 

The lady shrugged her shoulders as she watched his re- 
treating figure, and put her hand to her usually quiet brow. 


(To be concluded im our neat.) 


NOVEMBER. 


The skies are grey 

And each weariful day 

The rain comes down with hurry and rout, 
Or drop by drop 

Not a stay, not a stop 

It spitefully washes all bright colours out. 


The wind set free 

With a mad reckless glee 

Sweeps off to enrage the smiling sea, 
It lashes its waves 

Till it roars and raves 

And tosses the tall ships furiously. 
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With mournful ery 

Hypocritically sly 

It wails at window, keyhole, and door, 

Short is its stay, 

Then it rashes away 

To haunt the bare woods with its mighty roar. 


The birds are flown, 

The robin alone 

Trills its quaint sweet song, half joy, half Pals 
- Requiem low, : 

Pathetically slow 

Chanted for love of the dear flowers slain. 


One cream-white rose 

In graceful repose 

Opens its heart to the robin’s lay, 

The night comes on, 

The rose is gone— 

And nothing is left but a withered spray. 


JULIUS GREY. 


“AUTUMN DAYS.” 


So clear the skies—so soft the gentle breeze 
Whispering its secrets to the stately trees ; 
So bright the sunshine lying on the grass, 
Where snowy clouds throw shadows as they pass; 
O glorious fair days 
Wrapt in a golden haze! 
Why is there yet, a sadness in your breath, 
A sighing undertone, which tells of Death? 


So brilliant are your flowers of varied hue, 
So fervent is their glow at noontide hour, 
So balmy is the pure translucent air, 
Soothing the spirit, with its subtle power. 
Yet, O fair days 
Wrapt in a golden haze! 
We feel the time is short,—we know ere long, [song. 
The woodlands will be bare, and sweet birds hush their 
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For see—an amber cluster shines between 
The full close foliage of that graceful lime, . 
And even as we gaze, above, around, 
A yellow leaf floats sadly to the ground. 
Ah! fairest of fair days 
Wrapt in your golden haze! 
We know your glory is a parting light— 
It cannot be the same that made our summer bright. 


For Earth is waiting like a queen of old 

To strip her of her jewels rich and rare ; 

But never did she look more royal fair 

Than in the last hour of her waning power. 
And O last days 
Wrapt in your tender haze ! 

Have you not ever felt, and always known 

A sweet, sad radiance, which is all your own? 


Life’s autumn too, has a like tale to tell, 

When Hope unfurls her rainbow-tinted wings ; 

And the glad heart—as at a matin bell 

Upward once more—to love and joyance springs, 
O fair bright days 
Wrapt in your golden haze! 

We dream it is indeed our halycon time, 

We think we may renew our summer prime. 


Ah no!—only a little word, like falling leaf, 
Only a chilling touch—and when we raise our head, 
Lo! the fair vision which was sweet as brief 
Has vanished utterly, and light is fled. 
O autumn days 
Wrapt in your golden haze! 
You may not—if you would, the past restore, 
Nor call to life, our fair young hope once more. 
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But yet beyond the time of frost and dearth, 
Beyond the sleep of winter, drear and cold, 
We know that Spring will waken the glad earth, 
To sing her song again, with voices manifold. 

So autumn days 

Wrapt in your tender haze! 
We would stretch onward to our Easter time, 
And tune our weary hearts to join its happy chime. 


Not here can this be so—for we must bow 
Before God’s changeless law of earthly things ; 
We may not ask the “ Wherefore” or the “ How,” 
We must press bravely on towards good unseen. 
O fair sad days . 
Wrapt in your tender haze! 
If ye must tell us of decay and death, 
A. mystic fragrance from a higher life, 
Far from the toil of earth and earthly strife, 
Breathes o’er our spirits, in your parting breath ! 


Emma MaArsHatn. 
(All rights reserved.) 


“A FARTHING RUSHLIGHT.” 


BY L.R.M. 


—_——__—— 


YA Se 


Ture Works of our greatest poet Shakspeare have not only 
to be read, but also to be understood, before anyone can 
truly appreciate their genius; and we hope this “ farthing 
rushlight”’ may serve the purpose of pointing out to cur- 
sory readers, a connexion and a depth of meaning which 
they may not have discovered for themselves in the works 
of the great poet. 
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Shakspeare was not a classical scholar; there is a great 
difference between his style and that of the French writers, 
Racine and Moliére. 


The old classics made no change whatever of scene. 


“The Latin poets,’ says Taine, “strove after dignity of 


expression, the German and English after depth of im- 
pression.” The former were exceedingly grandiloquent 
and high-flown in their language; the actors, moreover, 
thought it inconsistent with their dignity to appear in 
armour, so they recited stirring speeches, breathing war 
in every line, attired in long flowing robes and wigs! 


Shakspeare knew no Latin or Greek, and therefore 
followed the best teacher, “nature ;” this was one of the 
great secrets of his success. Racine and Moliére followed 
art and their characters were consequently artificial. 
Shakspeare painted his people as they were, with them you 
feel absorbed ; each line lives, and you long to know more 
of such characters as Malcolm and the sturdy old Macduff. 
Whereas, most other dramatic writers make their heroes 
and heroines mere dolls, and often pull the wires so_ badly 
that one can see behind the works. Shakspeare changed 
the scenes as often as he thought the plays required it ; 
he was far superior to his contemporaries; “the true test 
of a great man—that, at least, which must secure his place 
among the highest order of great men—is his having been - 
in advance of his age.” 


Shakspeare has written only three Roman plays, namely, 
“ Coriolanus,” “Julius Cesar,’ and “Antony and Cleopatra.” 
These three plays represent three distinct periods in 
Roman history. In all great countries stages of develop- 
ment appear ; first comes the military, then the philosoph- 
ical, and at length literature takes its rise, and arts and 
science shine forth pre-eminent; at this point it will - 
surely either sink or steadily improve. In “ Coriolanus,” 
we see Rome in its military state; the whole play rings 
with the clang of arms, and no music is so sweet as that 
produced by implements of war. In Volumnia we have a 
true picture of the Roman mother ; her chief joy is when 
she sees her son “had proved himself a man.” Very dif- 
ferent is Virginia, the wife of Coriolanus ; she is of gentler 
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type, and meets her husband with blushes and smiles, but the 
mere thought of blood makes her shudder. “ His bloody 
brow! O, Jupiter, no blood!” The former is a true 
specimen of a Roman matron, strong-minded, of rigid 
principles, resembling Lady Macbeth or Cornelia, of thor- 
oughly masculine character; the latter is a veritable 
woman, more a Juliet or Viola. ‘“ For women are as roses, 
whose fair flower being once displayed, doth fall that very 
hour.” In Coriolanus himself we have a soldier, who 
knows no fear, patriotic and brave. It is held, that valour 
is the chiefest virtue and most. dignifies the owner. 
The bare idea of flight is terrible to his warrior’s soul, and 
when the Romans are beaten back to their trenches, all 
the thunder of his wrath bursts forth, as he exclaims: 
“All the contagion of the South light on you! you 
plagues and shames of Roman!” He is a patrician, possess- 
ing the vices and virtues of his order—a proud, ambitious 
man anxious for his country’s welfare, but though treated 
badly by that country, no excuse can palliate the blackness 
of his sin in turning traitor. His love for his mother is a 
fine trait in his character, and from first to last, we see him 
moved, often in spite of himself, by her speeches; finally, 
when his soul is wrung with agony, it is his mother’s influ- 
ence that saves Rome. “QO my mother, mother! O, you 
have won a happy victory for Rome.” 


Such is Coriolanus, taking a cursory view of him. 


In “JuliusCesar,” we come tothe highly polished era, where 
literature and fine arts predominate. Lastly, in “ Antony 
and Cleopatra,’ a taste for luxury gradually appears, which 
grows stronger and stronger, and as it rises so the country 
slowlv but surely falls into a state of effeminacy and 
indulgence, till it sets altogether—“the glory of Rome is 
departed.” 


The same thing is to be noticed in all other countries. 
France, in the time of Louis XIV., “le Grand Monarque,” 
totally sank, and since that time has vainly been struggling 
to rise. England had its desire to be strictly military. 
during the feudal system; constant petty warfare between: 
the various barons took place every day; then literature’ 
gradually increased, and the era arrived which produced 
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our Spenser and our Shakspeare. At this point, instead of 
declining, the glory of England began steadily to advance, 
the Reformation stepped in, and Milton, “that blind old 
sage,” rose upon the scene. 


Thus we have a period of rough energy and then polish, 
though the energy still continues. 


“ Coriolanus”’ is strictly military, every line breathes the 
old martial spirit ; “ Julius Cesar” contains the rhetorical 
flourishes of ‘Antony and the philosophy of Cassius; while 
“Antony and Cleopatra” teems with the accounts of 
beautiful jewels, and rich magnificence. 


f AN OTTILIE, 


Mit einem Exemplar der ‘‘Blithen und Perlen deutscher 
Dichtung.” 


Es giebt ein’n Ort ein Holzchen griin, 
Wo Véglein singen, Blumen blih’n 
In ewiger Herrlichkeit, 
Wo Biachlein rauschen wunderschén 
Und bringen Grusz von fernen Hoh’n 
. Zu uns in triiber Zeit. 


? 
Du kennst den Ort, dies Paradies, 
Das Dich von Zeiten traumen liesz 
Wenn ewige Freude glitht! 
Lies dieses Biichlein, und Du siehst 
Dies Holzchen griin, wo Frithling sprieszt 
Und reinste Liebe bliht! 


A. ALEXANDER, 
—_———_—— 


AUTUMN RONDEL. 


The wheatfields are despoiled of all their gold, 
And opened wide the garner-door receives 
All the year’s wealth up-gathered into sheaves ; 
_ Once more the share is turned into the mould. 
Autumn is falling by, with all her leaves. 
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I would not wait for winter-time, nor stay 
After the threshing of the golden sheaves, 
Nor see the rusting of the share that cleaves 

Long furrows in the fallow land; O nay, 

Let me fall by, with Autumn and her leaves. 


A bitter frost breathes ice upon the glow 
Of my life’s spring-time ; and its keen edge cleaves 
Through my chilled heart, and numbs the wound it gives. 
I would not see the berries hid in snow. 
Let me fall by, with Autumn and her leaves. 


The year fears not to die. I think on death 
With no more fear than a sweet slumber gives. 
Draw now the curtain that thy dim hand weaves 
O Death ! and gently hushing up my breath, 
Let me fall by, with Autumn and her leaves. 


Gather me, like her gathered leaves that fall 
What time the worm his new life’s cradle weaves ; 
That nourish earth’s warm breast till she conceives 
Spring-flowers, and butterflies escape from thrall. 
Let me fall by, with Autumn and her leaves. 


Life’s spring, life’s summer fade from us: we know 
Life giveth birth to death, and death conceives 
A higher, clearer life, where nought bereaves 
Eternal spring of gladness. Let me go; 
Let me fall by, with Autumn and her leaves. 


F. Wyvitte Home. 
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A COACH-RIDE 


MeNeD WHat CAME. OF IT. 
| A TALE, 
By OLIVE FANSHAWE. 


CHAPTER VI. (concluded.) 


“Poor Brvin!—he will have his own way or I would 
rather he had not gone—the child is yo proud and indepen- 
dent that nothing will induce her to accept him now I 
fear—she is a charming creature, but if Bevil is to meet 
with another. disappointment, I shall bitterly rue the day 
that she came here ; for then he will NEVER marry, and the 
Trish Fitzmaurices will have this place—God knows I do 
not under-rate the sorrow to my boy, but the consequences 
to the county, and the political influence will be most dis- 
astrous—for I believe the heir-at-law is a Fenian at heart, 
and always shall think so in spite of Bevil’s raillery;” then 
bringing her thoughts back from the family interests to 
those of her idolized son, the mother murmured softly— 
“Poor children! my heart aches for them! for when he 
knows this sad reverse, there will be a great struggle to 
make the girl give up her pride: well! I can but wait, and 
hope, as all mothers must do sometime in their lives ;” and 
she slowly returned to her own room till she should hear 
Bevil’s step again. 
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Bevil had opened the door of the little room, and stood 
a minute, trying to penetrate the gloom, there was no fire 
in the small grate, and the rain was beating drearily 
against the latticed window, on the broad seat of which, 
the tired aching head of his darling was pillowed: she was 
erying softly to herself, and he heard her say a few words 
at intervals between each sob, which made his heart beat 
rapidly— 

“JT cannot go—and leave him—I cannot—and yet—I 
must, oh! why am I so weak ?—I cannot go—this must 
be love.” 

Sir Bevil stepped forward, and for a minute the sobs 
ceased, and she said wearily : 

“Dear Lady Fitzmaurice, I thought you had gone ; 
please do not stay with me any longer—I am better 
alone”—her voice broke down. Yes, alone she was and 
always would be now without him. 


“Do you know, I don’t agree with you—when people 
are in trouble they want the sympathy of others—let me 
share your sorrow;” he stood by her now, and watched 
the sudden effect of his voice; she sprang up, and said 
hastily— 

“Sir Bevil—this is intrusion—please leave me; thank 
you for offering your sympathy, but my trouble can be 
nothing to you.’ 

“Tet it be, then Anabel; give me the best right to 
share everything with you, I want nothing beside but— 
your love.” 

His husky voice, and the nervous trembling of the 
strong fingers that had taken, and held her’s, made the 
blood rush into her face, and her heart almost stopped 
beating, but her answer was steady and grave— 


“Ah! but Sir Bevil, you do not know what has 
happened ; 1t cannot be—I—” 


“Stop, Bell—Miss Mellor—before you conclude, I have a 
right to know this I think—I love you as my life—and 
without you for my wife, life must be, and ever will be a 
blank : is it to be so ? or do you, can you spare me a little 
love? never mind if it is not the same as mine, that I think 
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could never be, but give me some hope—Bell promise you 
will try to love me—oh! answer me for heaven’s sake ;” 
his tone was hoarse through eagerness, and the grasp on 
the little fingers would have been painful at another time: 
now it was unheeded, for the love that lay deep in Bell’s 
heart had sprung into life at the bare thought of being 
pepe: from Sir Bevil, she trembled, and took a long 
reath to recover some composure : 

“Sir Bevil, I cannot say,—our positions are so changed 
in the last few hours—I am not your equal now—oh! 
listen to me pray ;” for he had thrown one arm round her, 
and drew her head close to his shoulder, “let me go, Sir 
Bevil, you are not generous now.” | 

“ Bell,” he said calmly seeing how excited she was, “you 
have given me no answer, say that you do not love me, and 
that the words I heard just now were not meant for me, 
and you are free—but not till then.” 

“I cannot say what might have been, you must be told 
of the obstacles there is now—my father has met with 
fearful business reverses—some foreign railways—” 

“Foreign railways be—prospered in the future or any- 
thing else,” Sir Bevil said passionately: “ Bell, why will 
you be talking about paltry money matters when my heart 
is bursting with love for you—let me tell you I have 
known that reverses were impending for your poor father 
since the second of this month, and very sorry I am to 
know it, but some foolish person has exaggerated the 
disaster to you, which is simply this—your father will 
have to leave his present house, sell what he can of his 
property, and reduce expenses considerably ; but everyone 
will honour him for his upright conduct; he is a remark- 
ably clever engineer, and in a few years, please God, he 
_will be a rich man again—this trouble affects you in this 
way—instead of being Miss Mellor with a fortune, you 
are Miss Mellor without one, and I suppose have already 
settled to go out as a governess ? 

The business-like tone, and sober manner had effect on 
Bell—she raised her eyes to his face, while he continued 
earnestly— 

“Now Bell, it rests with you: is this paltry difference 
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of money, so greatly exalted by your mistaken pride—to 
come between us, and blight both our lives; for Bell, if 
you did not love me, I should know by now, so I have 
your one secret in my keeping—say! little one, may 
I have all?” ' 

He bent down to kiss the up turned face, and found it 
wet with tears; then changing his tone to a coaxing 
petting one—so like that which his mother had used 
before, “ What! crying again, little girl, and these cold 
hands trying to slip out of my warm ones—Bell: this 
won't do: come, I took care of you on the coach, may I 
take care of you through life?” 

“Oh: Bevil, Bevil: you have conquered: I thought my 
pride and resolution were stronger, but love is more 
powerful ’’—she stopped, flushing all over, for she had not 
meant to say so much, but it was quite enough for him, 
and he held her in his arms, showering on her so man 
caresses and loving words that she trembled with timid 
self depreciation. And then it was so delightful to hear: 
all Sir Bevil had to tell—how she was the sole cause of 
his sudden return—how he had loved her for her unsel- 
fishness on the coach, and how her dependence on the 
journey had endeared her still more to his protecting 
nature, which was made “to take care of somebody”; how 
the Christmas week had only deepened his love, and, 
finally, how he had written to Mr. Mellor, and prevented 
her return home by stating his wishes with respect to her, 
and how, in his answer, Bell’s father had told him of the 
impending loss of his fortune—the only thing Bevil 
omitted to tell was the pleasure and gratitude Mr. Mellor 
expressed when he heard that his money difficulties would 
bring no change in his feelings towards Bell. Ah! and 
that was only half they said as they sat together on the 
window-seat—rain and darkness without—within, their 
own love supplying all the light they needed—they cared 
not for sunshine outside, for as Sir Bevil said when Bell 
observed the dashing drops against the pane—“ Never 
mind, my darling, the best omen is our own love, we had 
the storm before the sunshine you know, and your life 
shall be sunshine all through, if my care can keep trouble 
from you, and—if God will!” 
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Years have passed since. The happiness remains, and 
many and merry have been the Christmas Days since then 
at Norbury Court, for Sir Bevil’s prediction came true, 
and Mr. Mellor became once more a prosperous man—but 
Bevil never forgets to remind his wife—as sweet and 
lovely in her matronhood as when he first saw her, “ how 
they drove together on the old coach that cold Christmas 
Eve, and how that dreary outside ride was to them the 
beginning and precursor of their happy life together.” 


THE END. 
ee eee ee 
SOUVENIR. 


As given by Madame Norman Neruda on the Violin. 
HELLEN and ERNEST. 


They came from out the vanished Past 

To smile on me once more; 

Hyes, bright with joy, sought mine, 

Hands clasped my own 

Lips whispered messages of love 

From a far-distant shore! 

They came before me, 

And the present grew, 

Faint and most shadow-hke 

Once more youth’s prime I knew 

All the fair world laughed in the sunshine : 
Birds sang, at earliest dawn, 

The first sweet fragrance of the flowers of spring 
Sent up its incense to Creation’s King. 


Voices of my beloved ones stirred my soul, 

Some hushed in death long since ; 

Again I heard tones of deep tenderness, 

Which made for me a soft refrain 

Of purest melody ! 

Like the low chime of waves on golden sand, 
Singing themselves to sleep across a level strand. 
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Thus beautiful and blessed things took shape! » 
Subtle and undefined the power 
Which can create for me a joy like this— 
Calling to life all that is fair and true— 
In wordless poems—which the spirit reads, 
And reading fain would keep— 
As hour by hour . 
The current of my life flows swiftly on, 
Bearing me with it, till the goal be won! 
Evma MarsHatt. 
(All rights reserved.) 
of 5 ee 


PRACTICAL PEOPLE. 


We hear so much talk now-a-days about the business age 
we live in, our faith seems so entirely pinned to the 
religion of practicalness, that itis with feelings of the deepest 
humility I dip my pen into the ink bottle, and meditatively 
nibble the end of my crowquill, preparatory to writing a few 
words antagonistic to “ practical people.” I have often 
pondered deeply on the spirit abroad amongst us, it is a 
hard spirit, it 1s not the spirit of love and charity taught us 
by One—who although “ He had not where to lay His 
head,” was always healing the sick, teaching the ignorant, 
and speaking comfort to the sorrowful; it is o¢ the spirit 
of “bear and forbear;’’ it is no¢ the spirit which says, 
“take this my brother, you are poor and I am rich, out of 
my abundance you shall be satisfied, and your happiness 
shall be my reward?” No! it is a mean spirit, if it gives, 
it looks for something to be given a “quid pro quo,” cent 
per cent; and deep is its righteous indignation against 
those foolish folk who stand in their own light, by persist- 
ing in giving a helping hand to those idiotical “ unpractical ” 
creatures who, even in these enlightened days, will stumble 
about in the much crowded footpath of life—getting in 
everyone’s way and making themselves generally dis- 
agreeable. 

It is the overpowering “business” atmosphere which is 
positively stifling the “beautiful,” and driving even the 
love of it from amongst us, by this let no one think I mean 
any disrespect to those hardworkers, who toiling on from 
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day to day honestly strive to fulfil their part in this working 
world or wrest a fortune from the hands of fate. 

We find the sacrilegious, “practical” finger pointed 
scornfully at all that is highest and holiest, it lays itself 
down authoritatively upon our Bible, and shows to our 
astounded and rebellious minds, how mistaken we have been 
these ages past, how unreasonable, how “unpractical” is 
the hope so many millions have trusted in, how very 
flickermg is the Lamp we regard as the Lamp of Life. 
The “practical” tongue jeers freely at the poet, “he is 
paid to write—why doesn’t he?” as if poetry could be 
measured out at so much a yard; it praises the artist—not 
for the beauty and power of his works, but because so 
many of those works were completed within a given period. 
It is a well-accepted fact that this same business spirit has 
entered into the marriage service—youth and beauty, 
age and money—a title to be set against so many 
thousands per annum; how often have I heard “I must 
find a woman with money,’ or “you must not think 
of a poor man.” I daresay this is all as it should be, 
and that “love does fly out of the window when poverty 
comes in at the door;” but still 1 cannot help thinking, 
that if this same “ practical” finger were not allowed to di 
itself so deeply into matrimonial pies, we should be edified 
by many more happv marriages, and the single amongst us 
be spared the pain (or deprived the pleasure), of witnessing 
so much disagreement between those who should be 
“as one.” 

When I was a small child I was staying with my brothers 
at an uncle’s, he was good and kind, but he wasa “practical”’ 
man. Neither I nor my brothers liked fat, we never could 
eat it, nor our father before us, but our uncle took into his 
head that we must cat it, that it was thoroughly “ unprac- 
tical”’ to allow children their own way about their food, 
and many a time have we risen as hungry from dinner as 
we sat down to it, because if we would not eat fat, neither 
should we eat lean; that it was acase of could not, 
our good uncle never reconciled with our “ practical” 
education. 

_ They say “Englishmen: make a business of pleasure,” 
so does the “ practical’? man, never mind how tired you 
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are, how your wretched head aches, how utterly unfit you 
feel for anything save quiet and repose, he urges you with 
the kindest intentions to go to theatres, operas, balls, to 
climb mountains, accomplish wonderful walking tours, 
swim monstrous distances, and all for what? because it is 
the spirit of the age—even in your pleasure be “ practical.” 

I hate early rising, it never agrees with me; if I break- 
fast at eight, a eup of coffee is all I take, if 1 breakfast at 
half-past nine, I eat a hearty meal. I am not the only 
individual suffering from this peculiarity. -I have just 
parted from a friend whom I have watched morning after 
morning drink his cup of strong coffee, and off to his office, 
but then, he is obliged to do so, being a business man, and 
really makes his breakfast at one o’clock; I am not a business 
man, and therefore take my breakfast when I can eat it ; 
but the “ practical” man says, “ you should get up at six, 
and have an early breakfast,” utterly 1gnoring the fact that 
perhaps I know my own constitution better than he does. 
A most charming lady friend of mine, says, “I always. 
make it a rule to eat a certain portion of food at each 
meal, appetite or no appetite,” this also is what I call 
“practical.” 

I am sitting on the sea-shore, the waves come rolling in 
with their musical “lap, lap;” I have been telling dear old 
fairy tales to my little niece; two bright blue eyes are 
fixed on meas I recount the adventures of “ Cinderella,” 
“Tittle Red Riding Hood,” (with the wolf a reclatmed 
character) and “ Beauty and the Beast.” I see them all, as my 
dreamy eyes wander off over the white-crested waves into 
the misty distance—I see the Prince handing “Cinderella” 
into her carriage, “ Cinderella” radiant m cloth of ‘gold, 
and sparkling gems—I see “Beauty” kneeling heart- 
broken by the side of the dying “ Beast,” and my voice is 
softly murmuring “ once upon a time,’ when my thoughts 
are recalled from dreamland, and my eyes slowly travel 
away from the misty beyond, to rest upon my companion, 
as 1 heara tiny lisping voice speak these words, “but it is 
not true, Julius :”—no: little one, it 1s #o¢ true; there is no 
“ Cinderella,” there is no “ Beauty,’ vo poor “ Beast,” but 
still—still—I would, my pretty lady niece, thou wert not 
such a “ practical” young person. JuLius GREY. 
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REGARD EN ARRIERE. 
A mon amie d’enfance, Madame Sophie Radunsky. 


Le temps passe et mon front se ride ; 
Ma jeunesse est morte a jamais ; 
Pourtant, mon cceur n’est point aride— 
Et j’aime encor ce que j’aimais : 

L’art et ses régions sublimes ; 

Tout ce qui plane, éclaire et luit ; 

Les aigles sur les hautes cimes; 
L’etoile dans la sombre nuit! 


J’aime a marcher a |’aventure 
A travers les champs et les bois : 
C’est bien toi toujours, 6 nature! 
Je reconnais ta grande voix: 

Ici, c’est le ruisseau qui coule, 
La, c’est Vocéan qui mugit, 
La-haut, le ramier qui roucoule, 
La-bas le lion qui rugit... 


Dans mon enfance, la tempéte 
M’attirait sur les plus hauts lieux ; 
J’aimais louragan sur ma téte, 

Et la foudre empourprant les cieux. . 
Parfois, lorsque l’ennui me gagne, 
Je vais encore, attriste, las, 
Chercher loubli sur la montagne. 
Des rumeurs qui se font en-bas. 


Mes pieds n’ont point quitté la voie 
Ou homme austére doit marcher, 
Et quelque part que Dieu m’envoie, 
J’atteindrai mon but sans broncher ; 
Malgré l’apreté de la route, 

Et mon coeur meurtri, déchiré, 
Malgré la mort, malgré le doute, 
Malgré tout! I le faut, jirai! 
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J’aime l’enfant a l’ceil candide, 

Et le vieillard au front ridé; 

L’un porte vers sa lévre avide 

Le verre que l’autre a vidé : 

—“ La vie est un bonheur supréme!” 
—“ Hélas! c’est un calice amer!”’ 
—“C’est avoir a soi le ciel méme:” 

“ La gloire et l’amour!’’—C’est lenfer! ” 


Et pourtant ce que je préfére 
Méme aux dons les plus précieux, 
A tous les trésors de la terre, 

A toutes les splendeurs des cieux ; 
Ce que j’aime mieux que la vie, 
Autant que l’immortalite, 

C’est le seul bien digne d’envie, 
C’est toi toujours, 6 liberté! 
Eugene Joél. 


“A FARTHING RUSHLUIGHT.” 
BY L.R.M. - 


PeACR OT data 


“ CorroLanus”’ is a story of early Rome; Niebuhr strongly 
suspects that no such person as the hero really existed : 
Shakspeare drew all his knowledge of this play from 
“Plutarch’s Lives,” translated by Sir Thomas North ; 
a great many of his speeches are transplanted from 
Plutarch, but he has added much to the effect by throwing 
in his own person. “ Coriolanus” is indeed strictly mili- 
tary: we need but to read such speeches as those of 
Volumnia and Cominius, and the martial spirit breathed 
by each line at once attracts our notice. 

‘Methinks, I hear hither your husband’s drum ; 

“See him pluck Aufidius down by the hair ; 

“As children from a bear, the Volees shunning him ; 

“ Methinks, I see him stamp thus, and eall thus,— 

“<« (Come on, you cowards! you were got in fear, 


“<« Though you were born in Rome.’”’ 
—(Act I. Scene III.) 
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In “Julius Cesar,” Rome is not yet merged in luxury, 
but making rapid strides towards it—literature flourishes, 
as is shown by the speeches of the blunt orator Cicero, and 
the mobile courtier Antony. Rome, under Julius Cesar, 
suffered a military despotism: only two classes existed— 
“the rulers and the ruled; these were no burghers. 
Cesar rose to power (as Rienzi did in later years) because 
he supported the popular party. 

The first triumvirate formed of Crassus, Pompey, and 

Cesar ruled the world. 

Crassus was master of the east; Pompey placed him- 
self at the head of the Senate; while Cesar raised the 
Standard of Rebellion, crossed the Rubicon, and gained 
the celebrated battle of Pharsalia. 

One of Cesar’s first acts, when in power, was to cause a 
change in the calendar, The play opens with the Luper- 
calia, a feast held in honour of the god Lupercus. Cesar 
knew the nearest way to gain the heart of the common 
people was by their pleasures. On the 15th February, 
every year, the ceremonies took place; they were rather 
peculiar. Lupercus was the god of festivity; goats and 
dogs were first offered at the shrine; then two noble 
youths were called up, and received on their foreheads 
spots of blood ; these were then wiped off by the Priests, 
and the youths laughing heartily drink wine; then deco- 
rating themselves with strips of goat’s skin they 
rushed about striking people with thongs. This cere- 
mony was supposed to purify the land. The god was 
named Februis; the goat’s shrine Februi; hence our 
month February. This festival, which was added by 
Cesar, fell into disuse after his death; it was restored 
by Augustus; England received it from the Romans, and 
May Day is our last relic of this ancient custom. 

We must now regard the object and character of the 
play of “Julius Cesar:” Voltaire, when asked to write a 
commentary on Racine, used only these words: “ splendid, 
pathetic, harmonious, sublime ;” this also applies to the 
great “ prince of poets.” 

Carlyle declares his praise would be “one huge inter- 
jection printed over one hundred pages;” “ he was a great 
spirit and stepped majestically long.” 
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Shakspeare never wrote any play without an object, it 
was either to paint, condemn, or uphold character. 

The hero is not Julius Cesar, but Marcus Brutus, the 
best type of patriot that Rome ever beheld. Antony 
describes him ina few words: “ ‘This was the noblest 
Roman of them all.” ; 

The assassination of Julius Cesar was only one in a 
chain of events. Brutus possessed high resolve and noble 
feeling—he was not only ambitious, but had a pure and 
lofty love of his country: “ Let us be’sacrificers, but no 
butchers, Caius.” 

In “Julius Cesar,’ “ Hamlet,’ and “ Macbeth,’ we 
see three men of great resolve all about to perpetrate a 
terrible deed. 

In “ Macbeth,’ we have a soldier full of ambition, 
willing to “ jump the life to come,” anxious only to reach 
the summit of his hopes, and wading to the throne through 
a sea of blood. 

In “ Hamlet,” we have the Christian and philosopher,— 
he also is under the influence of a great resolve—revenge 
for his father’s murder: “now might I do it pat:” then 
philosophy steps in, and he begins to reason ; he questions 

“ Whether ’tis nobler in the mind to suffer 

“The stings and arrows of outrageous fortune ;— 
“ Or to take arms against a sea of troubles, 

“ And, by opposing, end them.” 

In Brutus, we have a man—a philosopher who considers 
he sees before him the clear path of duty; his ancestors 
have driven the kings from Rome, and it is only by Cexsar’s 

death the country can be freed. 
It takes along time before he can summon courage to 
strike the blow, and then it is with great pain he commits 
the deed ; he considers the “end justifies the means.” 

Shakspeare wrote this play evidently in the very zenith 
of his power. Schlegel says “that the first appearance of 
Cesar was truly magnificent ; the conspiracy true, and the 
confused throng before the murder portrayed with masterly 
‘skill. Casar’s shield was more powerful to avenge his 
fall than to prevent it.” 

“ Never,” says Michelet, “was Cesar more alive, more 
powerful, more terrible, than when his old and worn out 
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body, his withered corpse lay pierced with blows; he 
appeared then purified, redeemed—that which he had been, 
despite his many stains,—the man of humanity.” 

In “Antony and Cleopatra, ” the third of Shakspeare’s 
_ Roman plays, we see Rome in the full tide of debauchery 
and effeminacy, the whole play resounds with “ soft Lydian 
airs” and magnificent descriptions. “ Coriolanus”’ and 
“ Julius Cesar” tend to elevate the mind, but it is always 
painful to see a great and powerful nation falling and 
tottering to the ground. 

Such are these three plays, but imperfectly viewed by 
the aid of a “ Farthing Rushlight,” and can I close my 
subject better than by saying in the words of “the 
noblest Roman of them all: ”— 

“There is a tide in the affairs of men, 
“Which taken at the flood, leads on to fortune : 
“ Omitted, all the voyage of their life 
“Ts bound in shallows, and in miseries. 
“On such a full sea are we now afloat: 
“ And we must take the current when it serves, 
“Or lose our ventures!” 
a ee 


MY FIRST PIPE. 
(A RETROSPECT. ) 


"Twas in the lovely month of June, 
When Nature looks her best, 

The holidays had just begun 

To me a welcome rest. 

“A welcome rest,” I say, alas! 

I fear that is not true, 

For “Satan finds some mischief still 
For idle hands to do!” 

Poor Ted and I had often watched 
With eager, longing gaze, 

The smoker’s calm enjoyment 

And must flutter round the blaze! 
So one day after dinner, 

We hastened to our fate, 

With caution made our purchases 
Lest idle tongues should prate ; 
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And with our pipes and ’baccy, and 
With lucifers supplied, 

We wandered in the green fields 
A’down the river side. 

And there beside the chatt’ring stream 
We found a cozy nook, 

Tobacco, pipes, and lucifers, 

From out our pockets took ! 

Old Pan, ’tis said, played on a pipe! 
And so ’twixt me and you 

"Tis better far to play upon 

Than let it play on you! 

It played on me that day, a tune 

I never shall forget! 

An “air with variations ;” danced 
My brain a minuet ! 

The first few whiffs I calmly bore, 
But presently it seemed 

As if inside my head the smoke 

Had got, and then I dreamed! 

I dreamed, my head got lighter than 
The circumambient air, 

A sudden tremor seized my limbs 

I gazed with vacant stare ! 

Oh shades of Raleigh! what is this P 
This deathly pallor too, 

This throbbing head, these pain wrung drops, 
And lips of livid hue ? 

“Oh Ted, I think I'm dying 

But, I care not if Iam!” 

Says Ted, “I think old chap you’ve smoked 
“Your pipe ’ ad nauseam!” 

“You'll be better in a moment, 
“Dash some water in your face!” 

“‘ Dash some water!” said I, “truly 
“ Dash the ’baccy, pipe and case 
“Twenty fathoms under water 

“Tf there’s depth of water there! 
“Never more shall smoking tempt me!” 
Groaning, said I, in despair— 

But relief in due time followed, 
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And I tottered from the spot, . 
With a face of ghastly paleness, 
And with temples throbbing hot! 
And I then and there determined 
That tobacco I'd eschew : 

Have I kept my “ good intention?” 
No, I havn't! say, have you? 


“PutEo:’ 


TO OUR READERS. 


Hight months ago, when “the Amateur” saw the 
light, it was the Editor’s intention to make his periodical 
a means of bringing hidden literary talent before the 
public, and thereby awaken more interest for amateur 
writings. His small venture has met with a kind reception ; 
besides imaginative pieces of more than average merit, 
scientific articles have’ been sent him by members of the 
Philosophical Society, and even such an accomplished 
writer as Mrs. Marshall has kindly contributed to our 
magazine. Others have promised their assistance, and 
although it could have been wished that its circulation had 
been greater, “the Amateur has altogether proved a 
success, and Vol. II. will appear in an improved form. 

It was, intended that the entire profit (after 
defraying the expenses for printing and postage) 
should be applied soreny to the enlargement of the 
periodical, but in order that our small undertaking may be 
of substantial benefit to those who are in need, it has been 
resolved tohand the annual profits to some charitable insti- 
tution, and half of the profits for 1876 will therefore be given 
to the General Infirmary of Gloucester, the other half to 
some similar establishment in London or elsewhere. Sub- 
scribers will thus promote taste for good amateur writings 
and, at the same time, contribute to charitable objects. 

We trust that our present subscribers will not only 
continue to favour us with their support, but also that 
they will do their best to enlarge the circulation. 

We subjoin the list of present subscribers, from 
which it will be seen, that “the Amateur” has more than 
local-interest. 


Vist of Subscribers, 


Asverus, O. Swatow, China, 
Badger, Miss, Birmingham. 
Bird, E. F., Gloucester. 
Boyce, 5 ae , Birmingham. 
Boysen, Captain F., Apenrade. 
Brown, Mrs. R. G., ’ Gloucester. 
Brown, Mrs. A., “3 
Brown, Charles, A 
Brown, Thomas, Devizes. 
Bryan, ws) ohn, Gloucester. 


Branth, Over ‘keri igscommissair, Clarup- 


gaard. 
Branth, Assessor, Copenhagen. 


Branth, Mrs. Edward, Portishead. 


Branth, Edward, 

Branth, Adolph, Gloucester. 
Bright, Edward, London, 
Bruton, J., Gloucester. 
Bronsted, Richard, London. 
Buchanan, Mrs. John, Gloucester. 
Bull, Miss, Mells. 

Clinch, Miss, Oxon. 

Clinch, Howard, Gloucester. (2) 
Clinch, Miss, Clifton. 

Cotterell, Miss, Bristol. 

Collett, J. M., Gloucester. 
Crasemann, Richard, Batavia. 
Cullis, J., Gloucester. 

Curtis, William, Hongkong. 
Dadge, A. W., Gloucester. 


Donnell, Miss Mc., Newton Abbot. 


Drake, Mrs. J. C., Gloucester. 
Drake, Felix, Yeovil. (10) 
Drake, Frank, London, 

Drake, Ca AL 

Drake, Miss, Keynsham, 
Dutton, A., Gloucester. 

Eales, Mrs., , London. 

Eales, Miss G. , Wrentham. 
Elliott, Mrs., Gloucester, 
Elliott, J., Twigworth. 
Embyey, G., F.M.s., Gloucester. 
Fringham, G. W., The Admiralty. 
Graves, W. R., Gloucester. 
Hallmann, Edward, London. 
Haynes, H. A., Gloucester. 
Hardman, —, Sandhurst. 
Hamilton, Mrs., Whitchurch, 
Home, F. W., Lee, 8.H. 
Hunter, Gunning, Cheltenham. 
Hunter, Napier, London. 
Hume, J. W. D., Gloucester. 
Ingram, Miss, Alnwick, 
James, F., ‘Clifton. 

Jones. J., Gloucester. 


Joel, Hugene, Gloucester. : 
Kalko, Miss Dagmar, Copenhagen. 
Kelly, J., Yeovil. 

Kilby, J. H,, Bristol. 

Lesueur, Erneste, Rochefort. 
Leon, H., Gloucester. 

Linnel, Miss, Towcester. 

Lister, Mrs. G. D., Shepperton. 
Loxton, W. E., Cam. 

Maiben, R. W., Gloucester. 
Marshall, Mrs., Gloucester. 
Minchin, Rey. H. (OR 

Minchin, He DM , Bombay. 
Monckton, Miss Nora, Cheltenham. 
Needham, E. M., Gloucester. 
Oates, Miss, Sulton, Surrey. 
Padmore, Mrs. G. , Birmingham. 
Penfold, —, Gloucester. 

Pitt, Miss, 

Podmore, “Mrs. Hackney, 

Priday, Charles, Over. 

Price, Miss, Gloucester. 
Radunsky, C., St. Petersburgh. 
Reimers, Mrs., Gloucester. 
Rittmeister, H. E., Hamburg. 
Robinson, H., Longford. 

Rogers, Miss, Folkestone: 
Sawyer, John, Gloucester, 
Scholler, W. F., Bristol. 

Sessions, H., Gloucester. 
Simpson, George, Clifton. 

Smith, R. Vassar, Malvern. 
Smith, Edward Tew., Gloucester. 
Sturge, E., Gloucester, (8) 
Sturge, A., 

Sturge, Fred., Stroud, 

Sturge, Miss, Portishead. 

Sturge, W., Jamaica. 

Taynton, T. C. R., Gloucester. 
Thomas, P., Denstone. 

Trimmer, H., Gloucester. 

Turner, Rev., 
Vinson, W. E., 
Washbourn, Rev. J. Bhs. Gloucester, 
Watkins, C. Jk, Painswick, 
Waller, 8. K., Barnwood. 

Watts, W. O., Gloucester. 

Wells, L., Pembroke. 

Weston, John, Gloucester. ' 
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White, R., a 

Williams, Mrs., Bombay. et 
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